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Makers of the Future—The Boys and Girls of Today 


FP aoe a few years from now the boys and girls of today will 
be men and women—the men and women whose privilege 
' and duty it will be to lead in every line of work, to decide 

what shall be done and how it shall be done, to rule the State, 
to mold in large degree the future of this good land of ours for- 
ever afterward. Right now, too, these boys and girls are deter- 
mining the kind of men and women they will be, are deciding 
whether they will do great things or small, whether they will do 
them well or ill, whether under their guidance the country shall 
become richer and fairer and happier, or be handed down to 
those “who in their turn shall 





would be one of these good farmers, you must begin to prepare 
yourself for it. You must lose no chance to study, to acquire 
useful knowledge, to keep yourself strong in body and mind, to 
form good habits. If you do these things, the future is yours ; 
if you do not, you will be swept aside by the march of progress, 
and be one of the “poor farmers,” the “failures.’’ What are 
you doing about it? Are you making the most of your school, 
of the practical training you get on the farm, of the books and 
papers youread? Have you ever thought about a college course 
—the short course in agriculture, at leasi—and about the fact 

that a farmer needs to prepare 





follow them,’’ a less desirable 
heritage than the fathers and 
mothers of today are giving 
them. 

As to how they will decide, 
as to the future they will bring 
about, we have no fear and no 
question. The very thrill of 
worthy ambitions, the longing 
to do good work, to make all 
worknobleand every lifeuseful, 
is strong in the hearts of the 
young men and women of to- 
day. They are dreaming beau- 
tiful dreams and doing hard 
work to make these dreams 
reality. Bright, earnest, ten- 
der girls; strong, clean, pur- 








for his work just as does a 
lawyer or a doctor? If you 
begin your life-work poorly 
prepared, the blame will be 
largely your own, for on every 
side the doors of opportunity 
are open. 

When you are a woman, 
Farmer Girl, the homes of the 
country may not be any dearer 
to those who share them, but 
they will be brighter, more 
beautiful, better furnished, 
equipped with a hundred con- 
veniences of which your 
mother has neverknown. There 
will be less hard work in the 
housekeeping of those days, 





poseful boys,—these are the 
sort of boys and girls one finds 





MEMBERS OF THE GIBSON COUNTY, TENN., BOYS’ CORN CLUB. 


but there will be demanded of 
the housekeeper a wider range 








on the farm today. The girl 
whose life holds no worthy purpose, the boy whose idea is to get 
through life as easily as possible, are the exceptions. 

Opportunities they have, too, such as few generations of boys 
and girls have ever enjoyed. On the next page we are printing 
one farmer’s lament that he can not share their lot. They are 
reaping the harvests sown, in days darker than they will ever 
know, by fathers and mothers whose courage never failed, who 
did not give up the task because it was hard. It is theirs to enjoy 
the fruits of these labors and to prepare themselves right now to 
do their work as well. 

So we would make this a direct personal appeal to every boy 
and girl who reads these pages: 

When you are a man, Farmer Boy, the farms in your neigh- 
borhood will be better farms ; they will be cultivated better, and 
grow bigger crops; better live stock and more of it will be on 
them; there will be better buildings, better roads, more ma- 
chinery, less hard physical work and greater demands for clear 
and accurate thinking. All this means that the farmer of that 
time will have to be a better farmer than those of today and 
this, in turn, means that right now, while you are a boy, if you 





of knowledge, a capacity ta 
deal with problems which are now left entirely to the physician, 
or the teacher, or the legislator. All this means that you, too, 
must keep both body and soul clean and pure and strong, that 
you must train your hands and discipline your mind, so as to be 
ready for the duties that will be yours. If you are thus prepar- 
ed, you will help to lift the whole race to a higher plane of liv- 
ing; if you are not, you will tend to hold it down. You are de- 
ciding right now which part you shall play. 
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Methods of Cutting Corn. 


HAT MR. J. W. BUNCH says about cutting 
\\ corn reminds me that this is the com- 
mon practice in the fertile lands of south- 
ern Pennsylvania, where I saw field after field 
from which the corn had been cut and the stumps 
left were two feet or more high. This practice 
answers very well there, for 
they follow the corn with 
spring oats, and during the 
winter, when the ground is 
hard frozen they hitch a horse 
to each end of a piece of heavy 
railroad rail and drag it across 
the field to snap off the stumps 
so that they can be plowed un- 
der easily in the spring. 

But where a fall grain crop 
is to follow the corn the tall 
stumps are badly in the way. The best thing is 
to breed the corn to a better stature, and that 
can be done without diminishing the crop, for I 
have bred a tall corn down nearly two feet in av- 
erage height by using the ear next the ground for 
seed. The same result was found at the Illinois 
Station. 

For cutting corn by hand I would not use the 
corn knife, which cuts too high and is apt to cut 
the cutter’s shins. The best corn cutter is a 
short-handled steel hoe set in an eye at right an- 
gles to the handle. A sharp hoe of this sort will 
cut the butts off right at the ground, and the land 
will be in much better shape for putting in a fall 
crop of small grain. 

The most expeditious method is, of course, to 
use the corn binder that leaves the corn in 
bunches that are easy to shock wide apart to make 
an open ventilated shock. 
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Notes and Comments. 


HE VELVET BEAN seldom matures seed 
T north of the southeastern part of North Car- 
olina. In the section along the Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad from Mount Olive southward 
{ am of the opinion that the velvet bean can be 
made a very profitable crop. At Magnolia I have 
seen immense growths of it, and even at Selma I 
saw a vine trained on a porch that promised to 
mature seed. One great advantage of the velvet 
bean is that it takes so few seed to plant a large 
area. At the Florida Station it was found that 
when planted in rows four feet apart and 10 to 15 
inches in the rows, one bushel planted four acres 
and made 22.5 bushels of shelled beans an acre, 
and when planted in rows eight feet apart, alter- 
nating with rows of corn, the yield of beans was 
20.3 bushels and a crop of corn. Unfertilized 
plots made greater increase than fertilized ones, 
and fertilizing was done at a loss. It is interest- 
ing, therefore, to note what Mr. T. EB. McFarland, 
of Alabama, says about corn after velvet beans. 
Evidently they have the same effect that is ob- 
served here with corn on a buried crimson clover 
sod; that is, there is no firing. Here I have not 
seen a fired field of corn that was planted after 
crimson clover was turned under, while I have 
seen badly fired fields where there was no clover. 
Southern farmers are gradually learning the value 
of the humus-making character of the legume 
crops. But why should any one want to turn un- 
der a great growth of the velvet bean when he 
can make hay of the crop and recover the larger 
part of its manurial value in better shape for ma- 
nure after making a profit from the feeding? The 
feed is worth too much to use as manure direct. 
& 

PREPARING LAND FOR FALL GRAIN.—I 
fully agree with Dr. Butler in saying that if the 
breaking can be done not less than a month be- 
fore seeding wheat, it is better to break well. 
But after corn, or after cowpeas for which the 
land has been deeply plowed in spring or early 
summer, I have made better wheat from finely 
preparing the surface and letting the lower soil 
remain settled. One of the best wheat growers 
in Maryland sows wheat after corn, and re-plows 
the land. But then he uses the packer that the 
dry farmers of the arid West use and packs down 
the soil at once. Then his corn is cultivated so 
clean that there is nothing turned under to make 
the soil puffy as where a strong stubble is turned. 
If every farmer had corn fields as clean as this 


man, and used the same implement for packing 
the soil down, I would say re-plow, but where a 
corn crop comes off and leaves the field covered 
with peas and crabgrass it is best to keep the 
trash on top rather than turn it under to prevent 


the settling of the soil. 3ut in any event, tramp 
and harrow till the surface is fine. 
& 

COTTON PROBLEMS.—From my own obser- 
vation I have advised against the topping of cot- 
ton, but at the Mississippi Station it was found 
that topped cotton excelled in yield that: which 
was untopped and had the advantage of earlier ma- 
turity. Actual test may be better than observa- 
tion, but from what I have seen in North Carolina 
I was not impressed with the value of the prac- 
tice. But as I have made no actual experiments 
personally, the station report is of more value 
than my observation. In a three-year test at the. 
Mississippi Station the maximum average yield 
of cotton, 2,176 pounds of seed cotton per acre, 
was made from an application of 2,000 pounds 
of manure an acre. Again, we see the value of 





A GOOD TIME TO LIVE 


NE of the pathetic things about the 
agricultural revolution now going 
on in the South is to find an old farmer 
who has lived his life out under less 
favorable conditions and regrets that he 
cannot see the splendid development 
now begun. An exchange quotes an old 
farmer as saying: 

“I wish I could live to enjoy the devel- 
opment that modern scientific methods 
of farming will bring to this country with- 
in the next decade, but I am too old to 
enjoy much of it. Why, there is a young 
man in my neighborhood who will make, 
this year, as much corn on one acre of 
ground as his father made on a two- 
horse farm, and he is doing it in sandy 
soil—the kind that was formerly con- 
sidered as not being adapted to corn.”’ 

Truly the young men of this day, when 
they compare their conditions with those 
that their fathers had to meet, should 
be profoundly thankful. 











manure when only a ton per acre makes the high- 
est average yield for three years over various fer- 
tilizer applications. This Station also found that 
no benefit was had from an application of nitrate 
of soda at planting time. 

& 

MORE ABOUT OATS.—Sow oats of the South- 
ern winter varieties in the early fall, of course, 
and if you are ever compelled to sow oats in 
spring, still sow the Southern winter oats, for even 
when sown in spring they will make heavier oats 
than the spring oats. The editor of one of the 
Northern farm papers some years ago replied to a 
correspondent that oats are oats, and that the 
Northern spring oats were just as good for fall 
sowing as the Southern winter oats. If this cor- 
respondent had acted on that advice he would 
have found that winter oats and spring oats are 
very different. A friend of mine at Hampton, Va., 
once came to this conclusion, and having a lot of 
spring oats in his store where he sold feed, he 
showed them in the fall and had a fine growth till 
hard freezing weather came, and then he had dead 
oats. In Virginia and Maryland the Gray Turf 
oats are the most hardy, but further South the 
Texas Rust-Proof and other varieties make a bet- 
ter yield. 

4 

SHOCKING CORN.—In regard to the shocking 
of corn, I have seen a plan proposed that seems 
good for at once clearing the field and putting 
the corn in a better position to cure. Lines of 
poles are laid on crotched posts on one side of 
the field. The corn is cut and loaded at once on 
a low-down platform wagon and hauled to the 
poles, which are similar to the gallows used for 
hanging hogs af slaughtering time, and the corn 
is set in bunches on alternate side of the poles, 
and twine tied to each side of the bunch. In this 
way there is a circulation of air through under 
the whole line of bunches, the stover has the Dest 
chance te cure and the bunches can not fall down. 
Then, too, the field is entirely cleared and ready 
for a small grain crop. Shocked in this way the 
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corn is all in one line, and the shucking and 

hauling of the stover is facilitated, and the work 

is really lighter than making and trying shocks, 
& 

THE TWO FARMERS.—The Editor quotes 
from two farmers, and one said that he tried the 
shallow cultivation and did not make a crop, while 
the other one found it made good crops. I rather 
expect that in the case of the first one he had 
prepared his land by plowing three inches deep 
with a single mule, and under such conditions the 
shallow cultivation did not work. Down in South 
Carolina they tell of a man who tore up an acre 
with dynamite and has a wonderful crop. Shal- 
low cultivation with shallow plowing will not 
work. The soil must be well broken deeply, and 
then the shallow cultivation and perfectly level 
laying-by of the corn crop will be found to work. 
Half-way measures never give the best results, 

at 

CRIMSON CLOVER.—At the Delaware Station 
jit was shown that a good fall growth of crimson 
clover may furnish 50 to 100 pounds of nitrogen 
per acre, and be profitable even where it is winter- 
killed. The first month’s growth in spring will 
produce about one-third of the final yield of ni- 
trogen. When the hay is removed, about 35 to 
40 per cent of the total nitrogen is left in the 
stubble and roots. In southeast Maryland two or 
three counties have a naturally poor and thin 
sandy soil, but in these counties the use of cow- 
peas and crimson clover has had a wonderful ef- 
fect, and greater corn crops are being made than 
in the more highly improved counties north of 
them. 





Where Oats Pay Better Than Wheat. 


HERE I LIVE the land is generally of a 
\\ sandy character, and not good wheat soil, 

though farmers keep sowing wheat here. 
Last fall we sowed a crop of Virginia turf oats 
in September late. Side by side with these oats 
was wheat on the same farm. The wheat made 
about one-third the number of bushels that the 
oats made. In the northern part of the Mary- 
land-Delaware peninsula they make great crops of 
wheat, for they have the clay loam for wheat, 
and it is rather cold for winter oats. But in the 
sandy soils of the southern end of the peninsula 
the oats will beat wheat every time, and the same 
is true further South, and more so, for in the 
humid climate of the South Atlantic coast coun- 
try rust will always damage the wheat and shrivel 
the grain, while winter oats thrive there and pro- 
duce crops on improved soils that would be the 
envy of the Northern farmers. On the reciaimed 
swamp lands oats will grow, while wheat will not 
do anything there. I saw not long ago a field of 
oats on swamp land near Norfolk, Va., that prom- 
ised to make fully seventy-five bushels an acre. 
Then after winter oats one can grow a heavy crop 
of pea hay, and the two crops will beat a cotton 
crop sometimes. 





The Stock Laws. 





so long as cattle are allowed to run at 
large. The public roads belong to the 
farms on which they pass, the title of each farm 
running to the middle of the road, and the use 
of this part of each farm has been given up solely 
for travel, and not for pasture. Under the com- 
mon law dectrine cattle pasturing on the highway 
are trespassing on the property of the adjoining 
land-owners. Many years ago in one of the Mary- 
land counties farmers were annoyed by cows turn- 
ed on the public roads by people who had no land 
and mo pasture. They applied to a lawyer who 
told them that there was no statute in that coun- 
ty requiring any one to fence his land, and that 
the common law prevailed, that no one was re- 
quired to fence other people’s cattle out, but only 
fence in their own. He advised them to leave 
their gates open and take up trespassing cattle. 
This stopped it, and now fences have practically 
disappeared there except around the pastures. The 
man quoted July 25th would be a failure with 
stock under any condition, and simply does not 
want to provide pasture for his stock. But im- 
provement never goes backward, and this man, 
and others like him, will have to come to the 
point of providing for thier own stock. 
It is odd that some people imagine that they 
have a right to pasture everywhere but on the 
land they own. 


N* SECTION will ever get rid of cattle ticks 





A rich farmer may afford to be without The 
Progressive Farmer and Gazette, but no farmer 
can unless he is rieh. 
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BY BETTER FERTILIZATION OF WHEAT AND OATS. 





Where the Various Plant Foods Are Needed and Where to 


Apply Them—Some Figures 


By Tait 


ITH THE greater attention 
that is being given to the 
growing of oats and wheat, 

better and more intelligent fertiliza- 
tion must follow. It will also be ob- 
served that better land is being given 
to the growing of oats, although the 
disposition to save the best lands for 
cotton and corn will no doubt con- 
tinue as the general rule. 

The commercial fertilizers which 
should be used will depend on the 
needs of the soil, or in other words, 
its type, or character, and condition. 


The Need of Nitrogen. 


Practically all soils throughout the 
South yield better in response to the 
application of nitrogen in organic 
form. Even the black Delta soils of 
Mississippi and Louisiana and the 
black prairie soils of Mississippi and 
Alabama, which do not respond to 
applications of phosphoric acid or 
potash, yield much more abundantly 
as a result of an application of stable 
manure or from the plowing under 
of a crop of cowpeas or other legume. 
Even soils which contain large quan- 
tities of nitrogen frequently respond 
to applications of humus-forming 
materials. But as a general propo- 
sition, practically all Southern soils 
are deficient in humus and the great 
majority of them are also deficient 
in nitrogen. In fact, the productive- 
ness of most Southern soils is in di- 
rect proportion to the amount of 
humus they contain. 


Where Potash is Needed. 


In western Alabama, Mississippi, 
and Louisiana there seems to be little 
use fur potash on any soils. In the 
eastern States—Virginia, the Caro- 
linas, Georgia and eastern Alabama, 
there sems to be abundant potash in 
most of the clay and clay-loam soils, 
but for some reason, probably be- 
cause it is not in soluble form so the 
plants can get it, moderate applica- 
tions of potash to these soils give 
profitable returns. On the sandy 
soils of all our territory, except those 
west of central Alabama, potash is 
needed and should be freely used in 
the commercial fertilizers. 


Phosphoric Acid Generally Needed. 


The areas throughout the South 
which do not need phosphoric acid 
in the fertilizer are comparatively 
small. The black Delta soils of Louis- 
jana and Alabama and the black, 
lime, prairie soils of Mississippi and 
Alabama are practically the only soils 
in our territory that do not respond 
to the application of phosphoric acid. 
These Soils in the States named and 
similar soils elsewhere, give practi- 
cally no response to either phosphor- 
ie acid or potash. The sandy soils, 
the red clay soils, the gray soils and 
the brown loams all are deficient in 
Phosphoric acid. 

No Specific instructions can be 
Sliven for fertilizing oats and wheat, 
that will apply everywhere, but the 
“aie facts we have given should 
© kept in mind. In brief, they are: 
That Practically all soils east of west- 
ern Alabama need nitrogen, phos- 
Phoric acid and potash; but that more 
te is needed on the sandy soils. 
—o on the clay and loam soils 
a © potash will be needed if we 
ed set sufficient decaying organic 
Pcie in them. West of western 
a. Practically no soils need 
» but all need phosphoric acid 

cept the black Delta and prairie 


to Preserve for Reference. 


Butler. 


soils; and practically all soils respond 
to applications of humus-forming 
nitrogenous fertilizers, like stable 
manure and legumes, and all except 
the Delta and prairie soils to nitrogen 
in any available form. 


When to Apply the Nitrogen. 

On land that has grown a crop of 
cowpeas or other legume recently, or 
that has had an application of stable 
manure and contains a fair amount of 
humus, it is doubtful if any nitrogen 
should be put in with the crop in the 
fall at the time of seeding. Where 
these conditions do not exist then 
some nitrogen’ should be put in at 
time of seeding. In other words, 
land which produces a good large 
stalk of cotton or corn does not need 
nitrogen in the oat and wheat fertil- 
izer at the time of planting. On all 
other lands it will generally pay to 
use some nitrogen-containing fertil- 
izer in the fall at seeding time. For 
this fall application of nitrogen we 
would prefer cottonseed meal, tank- 
age, or dried blood in preference to 
nitrate of soda or sulphate of am- 
monia; but if above 50 or 75 pounds 
of cottonseed meal is used per acre 
on wheat, it should be put in broad- 
cast before sowing the seed. That 
is, larger quantities should not be 
put in the drill with the seed because 
of the injurious effects on the ger- 
mination of the wheat. 

A fair formula where nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid and potash are de- 
sired is, 950 pounds 16 per cent 
acid phosphate; 800 pounds cotton- 
seed meal; 250 pounds kainit. 

Of this about 400 pounds should 
be applied per acre. When no nitro- 
gen is desired, a mixture of 200 
pounds of acid phosphate and 50 
pounds of kainit per acre may be 
used, and if neither nitrogen or pot- 
ash is used about 200 pounds of 16 
per cent acid phosphate will be about 
right. 

If it is thought that no nitrogen is 
needed, but next March the wheat or 
oats, when it begins to grow, shows 


from lack of vigorous growth or the 


absence of a dark green color that 
portions of the field need nitrogen, 
from 75 pounds to 150 pounds of 
nitrate of soda per acre may be ap- 
plied to those portions. The phos- 
phoric acid and, if needed, the pot- 
ash, may be most economically put 
down at the time of seeding in the 
fall, for they do not leach out of the 
soil as does the soluble nitrogen. 


A Comparison of Fertilizing Mate- 


rials. 

The following comparisons will aid 
in determining the quantity of fertil- 
izer materials to be used im case it 
may be found necessary to use other 
materials than those mentioned. 

One pound of cottonseed meal (6.6 
per cent nitrogen) contains about the 
same amount of nitrogen as: .43 
pound of nitrate of soda (15.5 per 
cent nitrogen); .33 pound sulphate 
of ammonia (20 per cent nitrogen) ; 
2 pounds of cotton seed; .5 pound of 
dried blood (13 per cent nitrogen); 
-6 pound of tankage (11 per cent 
nitrogen). 

One pound of muriate of potash 
contains about the same amount of 
potash as: 1 pound high grade sul- 
phate of potash; 4 pounds of kainit. 





Many farmers pay ha\f their money 
for the machine and the other half 
for the privilege of letting it take 
the rain and sunshine. 
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VERYTHING about Amatite ap- 
peals to the man wi:h common 
He can see its superiority 
atonce—the real mincral surface which 
never needs painting; the two laycrs 
of Pitch which is the only imperishable 
waterproofing known; te two layers 
of heavy Tarred Felt—z.l these con- 
tribute tothe popularlty of Amatite. 


We can make Amatite better and 
cheaper than anyore e’se on account 
of our greater iavilitics, «nd conse- 
quently we sell it at a surprisingly low 


Simply the fact that it needs no 
painting is enough to make a man sit 
up and take notice—especially the man 
who has spent dollars and days in 
painting and repainting his smooth- 


Write to-day for free sample and 


BarrettManufacturingCo. 


New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Cincinnati, Minneapolis, 
Cleveland, Pittsburg, New 
Orleans, Karsas City, 
Lou's. 
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DRAIN TILE 


(Made of Clay) 


FARM 





Write for our free pamphlet on Farm Drainage. 
Tells why and how todrain. Drain tile will make 
productive your best lands now too wet for proper 
cultivation. We make a superior clay tile at rea- 
sonable prices, Write for pamphlet and prices. 


POMONA TERRA-COTTA CO., : =: Pomona, N.C. 
A Dixie Pea Huller 


big profits out of Cow 

Bem: Hal and dene wi 

i peas-increases 

their value U0c pet. bushel 

Many have given entire satis 

KK ae 10 

caialoe ‘ 

* request. Write today Dept. 22 
pay SANDERS MFG. CO. 

ROME, GA. 










SAW YOUR WOOD 


SAWS DOWN 
TREES 
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With a FOLDING SAWING MACHINE, 9 CORDS by ONE MAN in 
10 hours, Send for Free catalog No. E27 showing low price 
and testimonials from thousands. First order secures agency. 


Folding Sawing Mach. Co. 158 E. Harrison St., Chicago, LU. 





An Opportunity|+ 


A few young White Men between the ages of 
21 to 30, healthy and able-bodied, who have been 
raised on the farm, and not afraid of work, can 
procure steady empleyment by appl, ing to 


OCCONEECHEE FARM, - - Hillsboro, N.C. 
Wages paid in cash, every Saturday afternoon. 


WANTED 


Good, live agents in every town in North Carolina. 
We offer hustlers a chance to build up a very prof- 
itable business by selling our Income Protection 
Policies. There are none better on the market 
Backed up by over $250,000.00 cash assets. For 


information, address the 
National Casualty Co., 422 Majestic Building, 


Detroit, Mich. 


NOTICE TO MEMBERS OF 
THE FARMERS UNION. 


I have contracted with Messrs A. H Motley Co., 
manufacturers of tobacco, Reidsville, N. C., to 
furnish us with tobacco at a remarkably low price. 
These are high grade goods. Send your order 
direct to Factory, or through your 8S. B. A. 

Yours fraternally, 
J. R. RIVES, S. B. A. 
Sanford, N. C. 


all your neighbors 





“Eventually” 


will have to take The Progressive 
Farmer and Gazette. Why not now? 











Roofing 


“Electroid” 


is the highest grade Asphalt Felt, 
Smooth-Surfaced Roofing. It is 
higher in price per square than 
imitations which look similar. 


“Flectroid” 


is made to use and to last—not to 
sell. Every roll is guaranteed. 








1 ply @ $1.50 per square 
2 ply @ $1.90 per square 
8 ply-@ $2.25 per square 
® Freight prepaid to your Railroad Station. 
The above prices include sufficient large- 
headed, galvanized nails and liquid cement 


coating, (which are shipped in the core of 
each roll) to properly lay the same. 


Sample and Catalog “P’’ mailed free for the 


CAROLINA PORTLAND CEMENT CO., 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 


Get our prices on Building Papers, Cemen 
Lime, Plaster, etc., etc. » 




















6% 6% 
Real Estate First Mortgage Coupon 
Bonds of small or large denomina- 
O tion for sale. Prompt payment of 
principal and interest GUARAN- 
: TEED by N. C. Trust Company 
with $125.000.00 cash capital. 8 re- 
present not ove one half value first class, 
well located properties. Especially desir- 
able for Trustees, Guardians and other conserva- 
tive investors. Redeemable upon demand of holder. 
Sound investment. Steady income. Writefor book- 
let and full description. 
North Carolina Trust Company, - Greensboro, N. C. 
A. W. McAlister, Pres. R.C. Hood, Sec., & Mgr. 
of. ae 
6% 6% 6% 
One 20 H. P. Watertown Return Tubular Boiler, 
complete with stock guy wires, injection gauges, 
whistle, ete.; one 8x12 Cylinder Watertown En- 
gine, complete Lubri-ator, etc.; one R Hoe & C>., 
50 inch inserted tooth Saw; one Lane Shingle Mill, 
36 in. iron frame, have cut 1,444 shingles in 30 
minutes by watch; one E. C. At: ins iron frame 
swing cut off saw tightand 1 se pulleys, 30 in. 
saw; 2 log carts, 5 or 5% ft. wheels, 4 in. tace, 2% 
axles; 150 ft. of % and % in. pipe and jet; belts, 
pulleys, shafting, etc. All c mplete, m running 
oider, ill seil the above for $9.0 00 cash, or one- 
half cash and satisfactory notes for remainder, 
payable in twelve months. 


ATKINSON & BARHAM, 
Box 47, Archer, N. O. 
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Our Progressive Farmer Boys 








A FARMER BOY’S PROBLEMS. 


I—How He Can Make His Own Money and Why He Should 
Have Money of His Own. 


the money they need for spend- 

ing as suits themselves, but 
such boys are the exception rather 
than the rule. It has not been many 
years sinée I was myself a boy ona 
farm, and from my experience then 
and my observation and experience 
since, I am fully convinced that 
most farmer boys do not have as 
much money as they really need. It 
is a good thing for a boy to have 
money all his own so he can buy some 
of the things he particularly wishes; 
and unless he can do this, the money 
is not really his. 

This does not mean that I believe 
the boy has every time a right to 
spend money as he wishes without 
accounting to his parents for the way 
he spends it, or letting them know 
what he gets with it. In fact, it is 
pretty likely to be the case that if 
he is afraid or ashamed to let his 
parents know what he bought when 
he went to town, he bought some- 
thing he did not need at all. I don’t 
believe it is a healthy state of mind 
for a boy to be suspicious of his par- 
ents, or to feel afraid to confide in 
them. If I were a boy again, I should 
take my father and mother much 
more fully into my confidence than I 
did. I know it is the parents’ place 
to begin these confidential relations; 
but if they will not do it, the boy 
should. His parents are not likely 
to see things as he does always, but 
he is not always right about things, 
and often he misses a great deal in 
many ways, just because he is too 
shy to talk to them about what he 
would like to have or wishes to do, 
so that they never know about these 
desires of his. 

But all this is a long way from the 
question of how the boy on the farm 
is to make money; and until he has 
made it, he certainly can not in- 
vest it. 

Now, most farm boys are not going 
to have a great deal of money of 
their own, and I doubt if most boys 
need a great deal. Neither do I be- 
believe that what they have should 
be given them. I know that the 
average boy on the farm pays his 
way and more; and it would be an 
entirely fair arrangement for his fa- 
ther to pay him a regular sum each 
month for his services. Better still, 
it would be for him to keep ar ac- 
count of the work he does and of 
what he gets and then collect any 
balance due him. The great draw- 
back to this plan is that he and his 
father are not likely to agree, in most 
cases, either as to the value of the 
work he does or as to the value of 
what he receives. 

For this reason, and also because 
it puts the matter of profit or loss 
squarely up to him and his own work, 
I think it better for him to go into 
business for himself. 

I do not mean for him to leave 
home. or quit working on the farm or 
for his parents, but for him to have 
something of his own, and to get and 
keep what he makes from it. He 
can, at least, rent an acre of land 
from his father, for a fixed sum or 
a certaia part of the crop, and try his 
hand on that. He can buy a calf or 
a pig, perhaps; and if he can buy a 
good one, he has a good start right 
there. He may be able to make some 
money working for other folks in his 
leisure hours; but I would advise 
that only as a beginning, unless cir- 
cumstances are exceptional. The 
thing to do is for him to get some- 


Site FARMER BOYS have all 


thing of his own—something that he 
can work at or with that will bring 
him in more money and thus help 
him to get ahead. 

There are now some 40,000 boys 
in the South who have an acre of 
corn that they are working for all it 
is worth. These boys have a good 
start and need only to keep on to 
be able soon to do much bigger 
things. There are lots of crops that 
Southern boys could raise and make 
a profit on. Right now any boy who 
lives near a town of any size could 
put out a crop of radishes or lettuce 
or turnips or onions and begin mak- 
ing money on the first two crops in a 
few weeks, on the latter two, in a 
few months. He wouldn’t likely 
make very much, but he could surely 
get well paid for his work. 


PROG 


Some boys may be able to make 
hunting and trapping pay them this 
coming winter. Lots of them, I im- 
agine, could make money right now, 
if they knew how to do it, by select- 
ing seed for next spring’s planting 
from the best stalks of cotton or corn 
on their fathers’ farms. It wouldn’t 
be the best seed in the world, in 
most cases; but it would be better 
than what most farmers plant, and 


the boys could get an extra price for 


it. Then there are peas to pick, and 
nuts to gather in some sections; ap- 


ples to make into vinegar in other 
lots of opportunities to go 


places; 
into partnership with their mothers 


in the poultry, and save her lots of 
hard outdoor work, and make some- 
thing for themselves—yes, there are 
plenty of ways for a farmer boy to 


make money, if he will just look 


around until he sees a place and then 


pitch in. 


I can’t tell any boy how to do it, 
for this is one the things he must de- 


cide for himself; but next week I am 


going to talk a little bit on the possi- 
bilities of one pig—how a boy can 6; 
make money raising hogs with a very 


little outlay to start with. M. 








WHEN THE BOY TALKED TO HIMSELF. 





Some of the Things He Had Not Thought of Before. 


By A. L. 


HE RED-HEADED, | freckled- 
7 faced boy dropped lightly down 

on the end of the log that ex- 
tended out over the old mill pond, 
tossed his cap back onto the bank, 
unwound his fish 
line, baited the 
hook, spit on the 
worm for luck, 
and started in for 
a little time by 
himself. Pretty 
quick he got a 
bite, but held 
steady, and when 
the cork went un- 
der the _ second 
time brought out a fine big ‘“‘sucker;”’ 
held him in his hand a little, while 
he looked him over, then slipped him 
on the willow twig he had provided, 
re-baited the hook and dropped in 
again. Some time elapsed before he 
got another bite, and our boy fell to 
talking to himself. 

“That was pretty stiff talk the 
‘Governor’ give me last night when 
I got in. But a feller couldn’t re- 
sent it; the ‘Old Man’ spoke so darn- 
ed kind with his hand on my old red 
head. I wonder why he didn’t call 
me a fool and be done with it. He 
wanted to mighty bad, and told me I 
was about everthing else. I guess 
it’s the truth though, what he said 
about me being the leader and the 
smartest fellow in that bunch and 
that I wasn’t doing credit to myself, 





A. L. FRENCH. 


him, mother, or my bringing up, the - 


way I was leading those other fel- 
lows into all kinds of deviltry and 
bad habits. 


But didn’t he floor me when I 
told him a boy had got to have 
his ‘fling,’ and he pointed out 
and said: ‘There is a man, my son, 
who thought just as you do, that a 
boy ought to have his fling and sow a 
few wild oats. Jim was a bright boy, 
as smart as any in the community; 
we went to school together. He sow- 
ed wild oats, I didn’t. I have this 
fine farm, one of the best in the 
county, thousands of dollars worth of 
pure-bred stock, and good tools. We 
have a pleasant, comfortable home, 
and your mother is one of the leaders 
in every good thing that is put on 
foot in the community. I don’t need 
to say anything about what Jim 
has, as he has nothing in the world 
but a few poor, sickly children that 


French. 


are examples of how the sins of the 


fathers are visited unto the child- 


ren; a discouraged wife who prom- 


ised to love and honor him, and who, 


poor thing, can not do it to save her 
dear life, and last, a craving for whis- 
key and cigarettes that he thinks he 


cannot control and which takes every 
dollar he can lay his hands on. Tom 
Perkius owns the cabin Jim lives in 


and Mrs. Peters takes in washing to 
pay the rent and provide for the 


children.’ 


I expect it is the truth, too, as 
if I would, 
get every one of these boys into 
and by my ex- 
ample, get them to attend the public 
school regularly, putting them in the 
wav of making better citizens. I 
had never though of it just as he put 
it, about a boy’s life not belonging to 
himself alone, but to all of his line 
that had gone on before and all that 


he said, that I might, 


the Sunday-school 


would come after. And what he said 


‘than sin never raised a boy in his 
own estimation or in the estimation 
of any good man in the community, 
never added any thing to his useful- 


ness in the world, never added a par- 


ticle to his manhood, never added to 
his length of life, never improved his 


health in any way, and never added a 


dollar to his estate,’ sounds like the 


truth but I hadn’t thought of it. 

“The ‘Old Man’ seems to know a lot, 
and every one seems to respect him. 
He seems to think a lot of me, too. 





RESSIVE FARMER AND GAZETTR 


I'll be hanged if I don’t turn over a 
new leaf and take a different tack 
with the ‘bucks.’ I can get them 
over and get ’em interested jn the 


way we raise corn, show them my 
fine sow and heifer, and maybe I 
can get dad to give each of them a 
lamb or pig. I’ll have the ball 
games up in our pasture instead of 
down there at the lower eng of 
town where all the old toughs con- 


gregate, and I’ll get mother to let me 
have lemonade to drink and make the 
fellows cut out the ‘near-beer’ and 
cigarettes. I just can’t bea sneaking 
fool when he is expecting something 
better of me.” 


Prizes in Subscription-Raising C 


' am- 
paign. 

Daily.—Aug. 30, M. L. Flagg, ¢ 
subscriptions, $1; Aug. 31, Dr. Geo. 
H. Ross, 102 subscriptions, $1; Sept, 
1, S. J. Patrick, 6 subscriptions, $1; 
Sept. 2, C. L. Davis, 8 subscriptions, 
$1; Sept. 3, Dr. Geo. H. Ross, 28 
subscriptions, $1; Sept. 5, Dr. Geo, 
H. Ross, 25 subscriptions, $1; Sept, 

Dr. Geo. H. Ross, 42 subscrip- 
tions, $i. 

Weekly.—Dr. Geo. H. Ross, 135 


subscriptions, $5. 


When writing to advertisers say: 
“IT saw your ad in The Progressive 
Farmer and Gazette.”’ 


THE FARM 


Is the Basis of All Industry, 


LIME 


is the basis of all good farming. Write 
for bulletin by the best authority in 
the United States on! ime on the Farm, 
and get price of the purest lime. Don’t 
buy earth, water, sand, etc. A postal 
will give you reasons. 


POWHATAN LIME CO., . Strasburg, Va. 


T= Frost Doesni Hurt 
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catalugue free. 


A Bargain For Quick Sale 


One first class Corn Mili—Kn« wn as the wee 
the county. Capacity 100 bus fine meal per a. 

One 6+24 Four Sided Piainer and Matcher, Fa 
most nen —Shimer Head:— capacity 10,0u! 
voards per day. Address quick, 


BARGAIN, - CLIO, S. C. 








. 1001 





3 SIZES, $15.00, $27.50, $35.00 


DISTRIBUTES Lime, Fertilizers, Phos- 
phates, Nitrates, Ashes and fine Compost, even- 
ly and accurately, inany quantity from 


Most popular Spreader made. 
and durable. Write for introductory Sample 
Machine. 


FREIGHT 
PAID 


KING WEEDER CO,., Richmond, Va. 


Hundreds in use. 
Simple, strong 


bs. to 4000 Ibs. to acre. 
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THE McKAY FAMOUS 


cg SULKY STALK CUTTER 


R-BEARIN ° 
Best by actual test. ‘Tasting the 
pudding is the proof thereof.” Put 
our machine to field test with others 





Mea sand if ours does not prove itself the 


best we will pay expense of making 


iF ‘ie the test. A square deal is all we ask. 


Don’t delay. Write us at once, We 
have something to tell you. 


The Jno. A. McKay Manufacturing Co., 


DUNN, N. O. 
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HOLIDAY OCCASIONS AND CUSTOMS IN OTHER LANDS. 





How Our Foreign Cousins Manage to Get Great Enjoyment 
Out of Very Simple Affairs—The Spirit With Which You En- 
ter the Game is What Makes It Enjoyable. 


Mrs. F. L. Stevens. 


HAVE JUST returned from a va- 

cation trip which included a 
| short stay at Atlantic City, one 
of the great play places of America, 
where the rich, the new-rich, the 
well-to-do and 
people of moder- 
ate income all en- 
joy the sea breeze, 
the fine rest and 
the wonderful 7- 
mile board walk 
procession. There, 
one sees” every 
type of American 
and un-American, 

MRS. STEVENS. and is impressed, 
as perhaps in few other places 
in this country, with the great 
amount of money people devote to 
just having a good time. As Zona 
Gale, in a recent story puts it, “All 
of ’em with enough money, all of 
‘em with more than enough to eat, 
an’ somebody to get it ready for ’em 
and plan the meals ahead an’ even 
do the buyin’, an’ no fuss an’ feet- 
achin’ work about it, an’ no gettin’ 
cross in the kitchen, an’ that’s the 
worst kind of cross. All of ’em with 
enough to wear—-no scrimpin’ the 
household money for shoes, nor 
puttin’ off new gloves till next 
month; no wearin’ what they’d got 
when it turns out unbecomin’ and 
you despise the sight of it. All of 
them things just naturally cleared 
up and done with an’ life all easy an’ 
nice, an’ new furniture in the 
house.” 





Preparation That Spoils the Fun. 


And yet, looking into the faces 
and noting the manner of these for- 
tunate rich, one frequently sees a 
lack of real entertainment there. I 
was imterested in a handsome girl, 
who appeared on the beach in a 
natty blue taffeta bathing suit, hat, 
shoes, all, in exquisite taste. Only a 
little observation, however, gave me 
the information that the carefully 
gotten-up outfit was not made for 
bathing, but for exhibition entirely. 
Then I remembered what a German 
friend said to me not long ago. “You 
Americans do not know how to have 
a good time.” I began to review 
the experiences of a recent as well as 
an earlier trip abroad, and I be- 
lieve my friend was right that when 
we Americans go in for pleasure we 
Invariably plan our pastimes upon 
Such an elaborate scale that we are 
exhausted in the preparation and 
have no spirit left for the enjoyment 
of the oceasion when it comes. 


Some Foreign Holidays. 


In thinking of my message to our 
young people I have wondered if a 
little review of some holiday occa- 
§10n abroad would not be interest- 
ing. At various times I have had op- 
Portunity to enjoy festival occasions 
in Germany and Italy, and I have al- 
ways been impressed with the sim- 
Plicity in the form of entertainment 
a8 compared with like occasions in 
our country. One of the most strik- 
ing differences is the “family gather- 
ings” one constantly meets. In Ger- 
many Particularly the frequent 
Familie Abends.” (family evening) 
are popular and so enjoyable. Then 


the young and old join in the ex- 
ceedingly 


. Simple entertainment of 
a declamations, solos, instru- 
2€ntal = seller tions, given without 


efeborate preparation or stage set- 
we and with no attempt at elabor- 
€ costum} si 
~ costuming. The sweet family re- 
lation 


n and neighborhood goodwill is 
the im 


thing could be cultivated to advan- 
tage in this land, particularly in our 
country neighborhoods. I fear that as 
a rule, our young people are not as 
fond of association with their elders 
as their foreign cousins. Why is it? 
Is it because of a supposed arro- 
gance of the “Young American” or 
because their elders are not as com- 
panionable as their foreign neigh- 
bors? Whatever the cause, will not 
our young readers try to plan more 
of their festive occasions to include 
the family, to see if we can not re- 
juvenate some of these fathers and 
mothers who feel that “they have 
had their day?” 


Last summer I remained over a 
few extra days to witness a ‘‘Feast 
of Flowers,’ a spring time festival 
which consists of a parade through 
one of the main thoroughfares of 
flower-bedecked horses and vehicles, 
driven by their owners, who are more 
or less fantastically garbed. A prize 
is awarded for the best driving and 
the most unique decoration. The 
peasant people for miles about come 
into the city to witness the display 
which after all, is exceedingly simple 
compared with like events in our own 
country. I shall never forget the 
tone of disappointment, when one of 
our American friends asked, ‘‘Do you 
think what we have seen is all there 
is of it?” And yet there was in the 
faces of the people of the great 
throngs of people the expression of 
kenest enjoyment. And again I 
thought, “After all it is the spirit and 
interest we take into the occasion 
that gives us the pleasure.’’ 


German and Italian Festivals. 


I have been able at various times 
to enjoy celebrations of birthdays of 
famous men and compare them with 
like occasions in this country. I re- 
member with pleasure the celebra- 
tion of the German Emperor’s birth- 
day, also the birthday of Prince Bis- 
marck, both of which were celebrat- 
ed with great ceremony, by the stu- 
dents of the University of Bonn. 
Each event was begun witha torch- 
light procession of students in their 
holiday attire, bright-colored caps, 
velvet jackets of brilliant colors, 
many-colored sashes and streamers, 
white duck trousers and smart, high- 
top patent leather boots. With 
music, songs, banners waving and 
huge burning torches they made a 
brilliant spectacle. Later the torches 
were burned in the town square to 
the delight of the small boys as well 
as their elders. An evening of songs 
toasts and speeches followed. 

Easter week a few years ago I was 
at Florence and enjoyed many of the 
church festivals. An event which 
brought together great throngs of 
people from all the country about 
Florence, occurred upon Holy Satur- 
day. On this day a wonderfully con- 
structed car known as the “Sacred 
Car,” is the center of all interest. A 
huge black car, drawn by four white 
oxen, garlanded with festoons of 
flowers, is stationed in front of the 
great Cathedral. The car is con- 
nected with the altar of the church 
by a wire by means of which the 
sacred fire from the altar is carried 
through a fuse, to the torpedoes 
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( 
which are strung over the car. If 
the fuse works properly, the torpe- Pump sack and 
does should explode simultaneously 


with a loud report and much smoke. S E 
When this happens it is a good omen, Engin e FRE 
and the peasants go back to their = 
Send for all 
Particulars 
* Air 








farms assured that the crops will be 

bountiful. The great anxiety on the of this new 
faces of the spectators is pitiful, for amazing Vier 
when the explosion is not perfect the Free Ge. 
peasants become disheartened, be- Offer 
ing assured that their crops will fail 
in the coming seasom. It is an ex- 
ceedingly interesting sight, the 
throngs of natives in their gay cos- 
tumes, their bright head-dresses, gay 
shawls—for the toilet of an Italian 
womark winter or summer, is not “Ny a oT Ree 
complete without her shawl, her 

brilliant apron and fancy waists and 


dazzli kirt. And what of th Power Equipment for 
azzling skirt. nd what o e A 
superstition that controls these peo- Farm, Shop, Dairy 


ple, and their endeavors? Have we Schmidt's Chilled Cylinder Gasoline 
any such in our land? Did any of “Engine, perfect new model, 3h. p., 
us ever hear of “light and dark of with the sensational Chilled Cylinder, 
h ” oF - sent to you Free now on our stupen- 
the moon” planting? dous new free trial offer. Actually 
European Love of Music and Outdoor free trial. ‘Ten days’ use of engine 
positively free. Take seven months to pay if 

Life. you like theengine. Send it back at our ex- 

O — fE life I wish pense if you don’t like itand no obligations, 
ne feature 0 uropean Nie | wis i Deal direct with 
our young people would strive for. Direct From on emcee 
That is a love of good music. Every- Engine Works > seh ty ae 


Send to the engine 








where one goes one hears men, works yourself for this engine to try. For 
Schmidt's Pump Jack, the simplest and best. 
women and children singing at their For all equipment for your farm, shop and 
7 dairy. New designs in simple, economical 
work, singing on their walks, sing hangers, shafting, pulleys, all equipment. 
ing in their schools, singing on the ve your own power plant with this mar- 
: yelous new lel engine. Run all your 

streets, and the point to be remem- SNRRTera an fC i 
machinery and pumps, have your own fire 
bered is that it is always good, even = i tg 9 de eae agg 
¢ xasoline Engine. Lightest 3h.p. Use it on 

classic music. I remember my sur- your harvester. Send for all particulars. 


Dealers’ Schmidt's Chilled Cylinder 


prise one day on hearing a black- 

$ $9 Gasoline Engine and Pump 
smith singing one of Verdi's pate Price Jack and any equipment sent to 
while working away upon the horse’s you free at dealers’ price on this 


hoof | special offer. Send for catalog and all Dar) 
3 ticulars now. This is an amazing new offer, 

Then our European neighbors, It will positively interest you. Write today. 
young and old, love Nature; they Schmidt Bros. Co. Engine Works 
revel in fime views. Through the Dept 3196 » Davenport, lowa. 











woods one finds well-cared-for foot- 
paths and an occasional seat, so'| m -_ 

placed as to command a fine view. p $10 d Up 
People not uncommonly walk several rice an ; 
miles in an afternoon to get a view Earn $10 a day and more, easily, 


: sawing firewood, lumber, lath, posts, 
of the surrounding country, not only 


ete., for yourself and neighbors with a 
once but many times, and thetr ap- Hertzler & Zook 
preciative comments upon the land-| 


scape are always delightful. Our); Portable Wood Saw 


Fully Guaranteed for One Year 
neighbors across the water have The Hertzler & Zook is the cheapest and best 
many deplorable customs, to be sure, | J %*¥ You can buy, Pere ttre. basier than 
but I am more and more convinced ee aie Dec tew anatase 
that they are, as a class, finding more aiatee. he 
pleasure in the simple things of life the only saw made, sell- 
than are we. I trust that our young 
people are going to strive for the 
things that are worth while and find 
joy in so doing. 










ingat $10, towhich a ripping 
table can be added. Writefor 
circular and save money. 

P HERIZ.ER & ZU0K uw, ox 5, 
B _lleville, Pa. 





A rich farmer may afford to be MACHINERY FOR SALE : 
without The Progressive Farmer and |, One second hard ¢ HP. Steam Engine with 





belts. One 50s w ‘Smith’ Cotton Gin and Con- 

Gazette, but no farmer can unless he|denser. One Winship H_nd-power Cotton Press, 
ich voed as*ew Will Sell Cheap. 

HRA B E. TAYLOR - - - - - GASKINS, VA. 


’ “Chis Great Gtalog is 
“FREF for the Asking! 


Say = From opening page to the last line it is liter- 
F My ally crammed with information vital toevery 
man interested in saw mill machinery an 
supplies. Without doubt it is the largest, 
most complete, and best illustrated book of its 
kind ever issued. This catalog indulges in no 
frenzy of extravagant language—attempts ne 
subterfuges or misrepresentations—it is the 
“i calm, deliberate, dignified representative ot 
~ @ concern whose reputation for fair and honorable 
dealing extends over a period of forty-four years. The 
illustrations are actual photographic reproductions—the 
descriptions accurate and complete— when you've looked at the one 
and read the other you know exactly what the machine is. We'll send 
you this catalog free, postage prepaid, if you ll only ask us to—and you 
can’t afford to spend a single dollar fer saw mill machinery until to get it. 
WHELAND MACHINE WORKS, 2701 Sydney Street, CHATTANOOGA, Tennessee 
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WAGONS 


Are made in the South— ; 
by Southern men for Southern user, investigate 














BUY THE LOWEST GOST ENGINE “= 


machine it operates, delivering steadier power than any other gasoline engine, peer 
and least waste of grain. Lowest fuel cost for it runs on Gasoline, Kerosene, Distillate, Gas or Alcohol an 


easiest on the 
sting it especially for operating farm machinery, with better results 
a hes perfect lubrication. Lowest cost because 


it delivers greatest available power per horse. A slow speed, high duty engine. Starts easier and quicker than any other engine, occupies less space, 


is less cumbersome, with less vibration, therefore adapting it for either stationary, portable or traction use. IT 


THE POWER CONTRACTOR'S 


1S 
FAVORITE ENGINE. No engine made bas so wide a range of use. YOU WILL MAKE A MISTAKE IF YOU DO NOT WRITE US FORINFORMATION. 


ie ; 1% H.P. to 5% H.P. single cylinder. 6 to 20 H 
pressive feature. This sort of | THE TEMPLE PUMP CO., Meoufactur: 


ers, gg West 26th St. Chicawy, 0. 9A. This 


. P. two cylinder. 30 to So H. P. four cylinder. State your requirements and get our advise. 
fs ‘our yeat. 

















THE HOME CIRCLE. 








THE CHILDREN’S HOUR. 


When the night is beginning to lower, 
Comes a pause in the day’s occupations, 
That is known as the Children’s Hour. 


Boome the dark and the daylight, 


I hear in the chamber above me 
The patter of little feet, 

The sound of a door that is opened, 
And voices soft and sweet. 


From my study I see in the lamplight, 
Descending the broad hall stair, 

Grave Alice, and laughing Allegra, 
And Edith with golden hair. 


A whisper, and then a silence; 
Yet I know by their merry eyes 

They are plotting and planning together 
To take me by surprise. 


A sudden rush from the stairway, 
A sudden raid from the hall; 

By three doors left unguarded 
They enter my castle wall. 


They climb up into my turret, 
O’er the arms and back of my chair; 
If I try to escape they surround me; 
They seem to be everywhere. 


They almost devour me with kisses, 
Their arms about me entwine, 

Till I think of the Bishop of Bingen 
In his Mouse-Tower on the Rhine. 


Do you think, O blue-eyed banditti, 





girls, that this is your part and you 
must start the interest for music in 
the home, and before you realize it 
all the rest will be interested and 
helping with you. But you must 
never get discouraged and give up. 

Perhaps you have heard some of 
your friends play difficult pieces and 
said, ‘“‘I can never do that, no matter 
how hard I work.” . But if you are 
willing to work and wait and prac- 
tice, you will very probably be able 
to do better than you ever imagined 
you could. Remember, ‘‘where there’s 
a will, there’s always a way. 

I know a girl who always wanted 
to play Gustav Lange’s ‘Flower 
Song.’”’ She worked and worked un- 
til she had mastered the tuneful lit- 
tle piece, and then she said, “If I can 
do that so easily, I can learn Chopin’s 
famous ‘Nocturne in E-flat.’’’ So she 
learned the Chopin Nocturne, and 
then the beautiful ‘‘Moonlight So- 
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nata,”’ and still other difficult Pieces 
——and to-day she is a fine Pianist, 

Now, dear girls, you have just as 
much ability as this girl had ana just 
as much determination to doa thing 
so do not let anything be so serious 
an obstacle that you can not over- 
come it. 

Make up your mind to know 
music; then work,—work to make 
the money to take lessons, and work 
at your task of learning to play, anq 
success is assured. 





$e 


The sham that attaches to our re- 
ligious papers because of patent med- 
icine advertising accounts largely 
for their want of influence and pat- 
ronage. And now for the stand you 
have taken in the matter I am prom- 
ising myself a life subscription to 
The Progressive Farmer and Gazette. 
—R. W. McAnally, Saxon, N. C. 








Faultless Style Plus 
Perfect Wear 








Some shoes always look neat and nifty. 










Some shoes look shabby in short order 
after they begin to see service. The 
woman whose shoes retain their fine lines 
and good looks after two months of wear, 
either paid four or five dollars for them 


Because you have scaled the wall, 
Such an old mustache as I am, 
Is not a match for you all. 


I have you fast in my fortress, 
And will not let you depart, 

But put you down into the dungeon 
In the round-tower of my heart. 


And there will I keep 
Yes, 


you forever, 


forever and a day, 


Till the walls shall crumble to ruin, 
And moulder in dust away! 
—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 








HOW THE COUNTRY GIRL CAN STUDY MUSIC. 


She Has Every Chance, 


if She Will Only Go to Work in 


Earnest—What One Girl Did. 


By Mrs. E. E. Miller. 


every home should enjoy for it 

is in reach of every one. There 
is nothing which gives a home a 
greater air of refinement, nothing so 
restful and comforting as music; and 
who deserve these things more than 
our girls and boys on the farm? 

What would be more restful to the 
tired father and mother, in the long 
winter evenings, while father dreams 
over his book or paper and mother, 
busy with her sewing, plans for the 
future of her boys and girls, than 
for them to listen to the sweet 
strains of music and know that it is 
in their own home, and made by 
their own boys and girls? 

Now the beginning of the musical 
life in the home depends largely on 
the girl herself. Father and mother 
are often too busy with the cares 
of the farm and house to realize 
just how much it means to you; so 
you must start the interest in it your- 
self—and you are just as capable as 
is necessary. First, you must show 
some appreciation of and talent for 
this great art; then, most of all, 
show your great determination te 
have your share of the knowledge of 
it. Then father, mother, big broth- 
ers and all, will not be lacking with 
their assistance. You must devise 
your own plan for this. It can be 
done—it has been done hundreds of 


G OOD MUSIC is a luxury that 


times by farm girls no better situated 
than you are. 

Now, first of all, you must have a 
good teacher. Perhaps you say, ‘‘A 
piano first,’’ but no, this is the girl’s 
part—your own individual part. 
When you find the teacher and have 
saved a few dollars to begin your 
lessons, then father and mother will! 
provide the instrument. By a good 
teacher I do not mean one that stud- 
ied in America and then went abroad 
to finish. There are plenty of good 
competent teachers in reach of you 
who can be had for from $5 to $10 
dollars per month, and who will 
furnish all necessary instructions for 
a beginner. 

“But,” you say, ‘how am [ to get 
the $5 or $10 each month?” As if 
the girl on the farm hasn’t every ad- 
vantage in that way. Raise some 
turkeys and chickens, and while they 
are growing sell butter and eggs. 
raise plants from seeds and cuttings, 
and sell them; try a hive or so of 
bees; put up jellies and preserves— 
there are any number of ways for the 
hustling country girl to make money. 
And once in-a-while father will see 
how you are trying and slip a little 
spare change from his account to you 
and mother will always see that 


when the end of the month comes 
you are ready to pay your teacher. 


or else she wears 













ordinary. 
the shoe 


value. 
wear it, 


This same shoe in our 
‘‘Autograph’’ Brand, $2.50 
-$3.00, is Goodyear Welt 
Sewed: in our College 
Woman’s Walking Shoe it 
equals the best custom make. 





The 
SOUTHERN GIRL 


$2.60 Shoe $2.50 


Ordinarily « $2.00 shoe is very 


When the looks are gone _ 
is gone. ‘The Southern 


Girl Shoe at $2.00 is an extraordinary 
It looks good as long as you 


and you will still be wear- 


ing it when your neighbor who 
may have bought some other shoe 
at the same time is obliged to buy 

new ones. 
best hides for vamps and tops, 


We use only the 


and the best sole leather 
money can buy. We have 
a dealer in your town. 
Look for the Red Bell 
on the box. 


CRADDOCK-TERRY CO., 


Lynchburg, Va. 
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SENT ON APPROVAL AT OUR RISK 


We know it is the best Mattress made and are willing to assume all risks— 


and you are to be the judge. 


Sleep on a “Royal” Sixty Nights 





and if at the end of that time it is not 
it at our expense. 


full particulars. 
Royal and Borden 


Reliable Manufacturers for 25 years 





remember, 


But ,. you must always 





GOLDSBORO, N. C. 


all that we claim for it you may return 


Clip the Coupon from this ad., mail it to us to day and we will send you 





Gentlemen: 
Please send me full information re 
garding your Approval offer. 




































Saturday, September 10, 1910.) 
A GIRLS’ TOMATO CLUB. 


Our friend, Mr. W. H. Dorin, writes 
us as follows in regard to the Girls’ 
Demonstration Work in Halifax 
County, Virginia: 

“This work is in the experimental 
stage yet, and it seemed best to con- 
fine our efforts to certain sections 
only, for this summer. The counties 
of Nottoway and Halifax were select- 
ed and an agent put in the field. Miss 
Ella Agnew, of Burkeville, Va., is in 
charge. The plan of organization is 
simple. Girls in different districts of 
the county are organized with a 
chairman, selected from their num- 
ber. Their chairman will serve as 
Vice President when county organi- 
zation is effected. 

“For this summer our clubs are 
limited im scope, providing only for 
raising of tomatoes and cucumbers 
and canning and pickling fruit raised. 
It was thought we might possibly se- 
cure 100 girls in the two counties. 
No more were desired because the 
work was started so late it would be 
difficult to secure tomato plants. We 
have now about 200 girls and have 
had to stop applications. 

“The girls are, if there is time, ex- 
pected to plant the seeds for toma- 
toes, raise plants, and transplant 
them, taking emtire care of plants 
till fruit is ripe. Then the Depart- 
ment of Agricalture will send a can- 
ning outfit into the district and show 
girls how to can properly. After this 
is done a market is found for the 
canned goods. 

“The only conditions of member- 
ship are that after the first hard work 
is done, the girl herself must do the 
rest under directions, and she must 
have all the proceeds to do with as 
she pleases. 

“Another year the work will in- 
clude poultry, flower, vegetable and 
other clubs—anything that will be of 
interest to women and girls.”’ 

This work looks promising to us 
and we hope our progressive farm 
girls will take hold of it, and that it 
will be extended to all parts of the 
South. There is no reason why the 
girls’ clubs should not do as much 
for them as the corn clubs have done 
to inspire the boys. 





A FARMERS’ SUPPER. 


Very attractive is the idea of a 
“farmer’s supper,” and it is pret- 
tiest on the lawn. It may be given 
by those who have ample grounds, 
with conveniences for entertaining 
large companies, or picnic fashion, by 
a company of young people, each 
person bringing contributions for the 
table. Or it can be arranged for in 
a hall. 

The supper purposes to call togeth- 
er, in rustic costume, the various 
characters belonging to farm life. 
The farmer and farmer’s wife, with 
their sons and daughters, receive the 
cempany and give a supper, to which 
all are invited—dairymen and dairy 
maids, haymakers, men who swing 
the scythe, and maids who spread 
the fallen grass, boys who tend the 
Sheep, and little ‘‘Bo-peeps,’’ who 
lose theirs, plowboys wearing gloves 
and whips, gardeners and flower 
girls, hunters and fisher lads, market 
girls with baskets of eggs or fruits 
or vegetables—all come in costume 
suited to their station and work. The 
Village doctor, deacon and squire may 
also be added to the list, with the 
singer of local songs. 

The costumes may well be copied 
from English or Continental farm 
life, or perhaps the American type of 
Several generations ago, since the 
farmer and his family of to-day wear 
little or nothing to mark, by their 
dress the nature of their life and 
work, 

Tables spread upon the lawn 
Should be furnished wholly with the 
fruits of the farm and dairy. The 
farmer offers to his guests bread 








boots ? 


he wouldn’t “‘mind’’! 


form was bony and awkward; 


over my face, and Night and 
veins. 


stuff.—Elbert Hubbard. 





THE BOY: A POTENTIALITY 


HAVE a profound respect for boys. 
tousled boys in the street often attract me strangely. 

A boy is a man in the cocoon—you do not know what it is 
going to become—his life is big with many possibilities. He 
may make or unmake kings, change boundary-lines between 
States, write books that will mold characters, or invent ma- 
chines that will revolutionize the commerce of the world. 

Wouldn’t you like to turn Time backward, and see Abra- 
ham Lincoln at twelve, when he had never worn a pair of 
The lank, lean, yellow, hungry boy—hungry for 
love, hungry for learning, tramping off through the woods 
for twenty miles to borrow a book, and spelling it out, 
crouched before the glare of the burning logs! 

Then there was that Corsican boy, one of a goodly brood, 
who weighed only fifty pounds when ten years old; who was 
thin and pale and perverse, and had tantrums, and had to 
be sent supperless to bed, or locked ina dark closet because 
Who would have thought that he would 
have mastered every phase of warfare at twenty-six; and 
when told that the exchequer of France was in dire confus- 
ion, would say, “The finances? I will arrange them!” 

Yesterday I rode horseback past a field where a boy 
was plowing. The lad’s hair stuck out through his hat; his 


sers.in place; his bare legs and arms were brown and sun- 
burned and brier-scarred. He swung his horses around as 
I passed by, and from under the flapping brim of his hat 
he cast a quick glance out of dark, half-bashful eyes and 
modestly returned my salute. 
my hat and sent a God-bless-you down the furrow after him. 

Who knows?—I may go to that boy to borrow money 
yet, or to hear him preach, or to beg him to defend me ina 
lawsuit; or he may stand with pulse unhastened, bare of arm, 
in white apron, ready to do his duty, while the cone is placed 


Be patient with with the boys—you are dealing with soul- 


Grimy, ragged, 


one suspender held his trou- 


His back turned, I took off 


Death come creeping into my 








from his fields of corn, rye and 
wheat: butter, cheese, milk, cream 
and curds from his dairy; berries and 
fruits from his fields and orchards; 
flowers and fresh vegetables from 
his gardens; game and fish captured, 
perhaps, from his woodlands and 
meadow brooks; poultry and meat 
fed by sweet pasturage and grains, 
and sugar from his own maple orch- 
ard or cane field. 

Games on the lawn are indulged 
in, such as croquet, ball, foot and 
jumping races and swinging. 

A salad garden is a charming fea- 
ture. Tubs or long boxes must be 
filled with sand, and paper tulips that 
are very easily made can be stood 
up in long rows. The gardener is 
also the fortune teller, and with a 
long fishing pole the visitor points 
out which tulip in the garden she 
would like to buy. The gardener 
gets the tulip for her. Hidden in 
the heart of the flower is a little 
verse which tells the fair lady her 
fortune. 

Others still test apple charms, first 
peeling the apple, then winding the 
peel about the head three times, the 
while ‘‘wishing a wish,’’ and throw- 
ing the peel backward over the left 
shoulder. The initial letter it forms 
begins the name of the future sweet- 
heart. Then the apple must be eaten 
and the seeds stuck upon the palm of 
the hand. These are named for as 
many different friends, then tossed 
over the left shoulder, the one re- 
maining being the truest friend. 

Choruses, songs and recitations of 
the pastoral type with tableaux and 
pantomines representing scenes in 
farm life, may well be offered as part 
of the entertainment. 

MISS MAGGIE McMANAWAY. 





The question of educating all the 
people is more critically important 
to the South than it is to the re- 
mainder of the Nation. We must 
educate our people, blacks as well as 
whites, or the South will become a 
dependent province instead of a co- 
ordinate portion of the Nation.—Dr. 
Chas. W. Dabney. 





CHILDREN’S INDUSTRIAL CON- 
GRESS. 


The men and women of Anson 
County, N. C., are thoroughly and 
actively alive upon all lines which 
have to do with rural betterment. 
The women of this county establish- 
ed the first permanent ‘‘Woman’s 
Farmer Institute’ organization in the 
South and for four years this body 
of women has demonstrated what 
may be accomplished by united effort 
along civie lines. This Children’s 
Congress plan is one of the fruits of 
this organized movement. The plan 
is as unique and attractive as it is 
simple. Here are some extracts from 
a letter sent to the teachers by the 
leader of the movement, Mrs. Eugene 
Little: 

“Dear Teacher: I want to help you 
interest the children of your school 
in the beautifying of your building 
and grounds. One of our plans is to 
have a monthly meeting which we 
shall call the ‘Children’s Industrial 
Congress.’ This congress is to meet 
on the same days the teachers meet 
in Wadesboro. Yach school is enti- 
tled to send two representatives to 
the Congress—one girl and one boy 
—to be selected by vote, after being 
nominated in open school. We will 
provide a meeting place in the large 
brick building near the graded school 
for the congress. No one is eligible to 
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LIGHT-RUNNING 


HOME 


The NEW HOME is the cheapest to buy, because of its Su- 
perior wearing qualities. All partsare interchangeable, can be 
renewed at any time, Ball bearings ofsuperior quality. 2 
Before you purchase write us for information and Catalog No, 1 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., Orange, Mass. 


(7) 713 


be eleeted unless a pupil in your 
school. Lunch will be furnished the 
children by the ladies and business 
men of Wadesboro. And all teach- 
ers who attend the monthly meeting 
are invited to take lunch with the 
children.”’ : 

Don’t you believe the children will 
enjoy this, and don’t you think it will 
help the schools? Then why not or- 
ganize some such club in your school? 





CLASSIFIED LIST OF BOOKS FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE. 

“There need be no loneliness in 
old age, no friendlessness at any 
time, if we know enough to make 
friends of the great minds locked up 
in books always ready to talk to us.” 

Literature. 

Autobiography of Franklin. 

David Copperfield—Dickens. 

The Deserted Village—-Goldsmith. 

Lady of the Lake—Scott. 

The Last of the Mohicans—Cooper. 

Ninety-three—Hugo. 

The Oregon Trail—Parkman. 

The Peasant and the Prince—-Mar- 
tineau. 

Poets of the South—Painter. 

Southern Poets—Weber. 

With Olive in India—Henty. 

Silas Marner—Eliot. 

Uncle Remus—Harris. 


Lays of Ancient Rome—Macau- 
ley. 








Nature Study and Science. 

Sharp Eyes—Gibson. 

Birds and Bees and Sharp Eyes— 
Burroughs. 

Geographical Readers—Carpenter. 

Injurious Insects of the Farm and 
Garden. 

Starland—Ball. 

Ways of the Six-footed--Comstock. 

Eye Spy—Gibson. 

Trees That Every Child Should 
Know—Rogers. 

History and Biography. 

Tales of a Grandfather—Scott. 

Story of the Greeks.—Guerber. 

Life of Audubon. 

The Discovery of America—Irving. 

Great Artists—Keyser. 

Story of Japan—Van Bergen. 


Ten Great Events in History— 
Johannot. 





RUNNING WATER 


everywhere on the farm pumped 
automatically day or night 
without expense by 


RIFE RAMS 


ae, 'Y The first cost is low, 
: A there’s no operating ex- 
pense. Raise water 30 
feet for every foot of 
fall. Fully Guaranteed. 

If there is a stream, 
spring or pond withina 
/ mile, write for FREE 
% 44 Plans, FREE Book and 

> FREE Trial Offer. 


RIFE ENGINE CO., 2130 Trinity Bldg., New York 















NORTH STATE LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


OF KINSTON, N. C. 

Operates only in the two Carolinas 
and has more Carolina lives insured than 
any other Carolina company. 

Agents wanted where the company is 
not now represented. 
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Editorial Gleanings. 


HE DIFFERENCE between $10 ahead and 
$10 behind is the difference between happie 
ness and misery,” said Dr. Geo. W. Lay in 

our office the other day. It’s one of the finest 
texts we have heard lately for a little preachment 
on thrift. And perhaps nowhere is there great- 
er need for such doctrine than in the South. Add 
Dr. Lay’s remark to your list of proverbs, 

a 

Along with the general reform in education 
some attention should be given to revising the 
curriculum of the normal and industrial schools 
for girls in the South. The courses of study in 
most of these schools were planned when the old 
classical idea was still dominant, and there is 
great need of reforming them. 

a 

Mr. T. B. Parker, the North Carolina Director 
of Farmers’ Institutes, wisely argues that one of 
the great needs is to increase the pride of the 
farmer and his family—make them feel proud of 
beautiful homes and ashamed of ramshackle 
dwellings. ‘‘Pride goeth before a fall, but it also 
goeth before a rise,’ is his new and revised prov- 
erb and it’s an improvement on Solomon. 

& 

At Chapel Hill last week the North Carolina 
County Superintendents of Public Schools adopted 
resolutions recognizing the prevalence of hook- 
worm disease in the State and pledging their co- 
operation in the work of eradicating it. This is 
one of the encouraging signs of the times—this 
spirit of co-operation in the support of measures 
for the public good by those engaged in very dif- 
ferent lines of work. 

& 

We lack space this week for complete reports 
of the the North Carolina and South Carolina 
Farmers’ Conventions, but both reports will be 
concluded next week. Speaking of the South 
Carolina meeting, Prof. D. N. Barrow says that 
nearly every county in the State was represented 
by its most progressive farmers, and that the in- 
stitute season, closed by the this convention, has 
been the most encouraging in the State’s history. 

& 

Theoretically it is possible in general farming 
to keep up the fertility of the soil indefinitely 
without keeping any live stock. We believe it is 





possible, too, to do it, in practice, though it must 
be admitted it has never yet been done on any 
large area. But such a system will invariably en- 
tail a great economic loss. No farmer can af- 
ford, in our opinion, to try to work out such a 
system or to give serious heed to those who ad- 
vocate it, because it is the hard and the expensive 
way. The live stock raiser has too many ad- 
vantages for the exclusive cropper to compete 
with him. 
3 
The boy or girl who does not enjoy reading 
misses not only one of life’s greatest pleasures, 
but also one of the most effective means of self- 
development. The one requirement is that the 
reading be of the right sort, not eheap, frothy, 
sensational stuff, but the works of great thinkers, 
great doers and great dreamers. We recently 
published a list of good farm books, and we are 
going to give a little later a list of the best maga- 
zines and also a list of good books of fiction and 
poetry. 
a 
A great deal is being said about the boys who 
win prizes in the Corn Clubs and in other work; 
but it must be remembered that the boy who 
does not win a prize has not failed if he has made 
an earnest effort. Such a boy may get more real 
good out of a hard struggle against circumstances 
than some more fortunate boy who beats him all 
to pieces in the results he obtains. To make a 
good corn crop is a great thing; to make a de- 
termined effort to improve one’s condition is a 
greater. 
mad 
Some girls seem to think that domestic science 
means merely a knowledge of how to cook, and 
that if they can make good bread and pies and 
cake they are good housekeepers. Their idea is 
a very wrong one. Cookery is, indeed, one of 
the important branches of domestic economy, but 
it is only one. More than this, there is many a 
housekeeper who can make delicious dishes or get 
up a delightful meal, but whose family is poorly 
fed just because she knows so little of the food 
value of these different dishes and the part each 
should fill in the daily diet. 
a 
Mr. M. N. Hales writes us that when all the 
seedsmen asked him $10 a bushel for crimson 
clover seed, his local merchant agreed to get seed 
from Germany and deliver them for $5.50 a 
bushel. There is little doubt that the high price 
of American seed will cause heavy importations, 
and that the price is likely to go down rather 
than up, though it is not likely to get very low. 
Other farmers could club together and do as Mr. 
Hales has done with profit. But what is needed 
most of all is for a few thousand of our readers 
to become producers of crimson clover seed and 
share in the profits to be made growing it. 
& 
Recently an advertisement appeared in a large 


number of religious papers telling of a so-called 
London scientist, ‘‘Judd Z. Lloyd,’’ who it was al- 
leged had discovered a consumption cure, and this 
alleged cure of such alleged merit that the alleged 
discoverer had been voted signal honors by the 
“London Society of Scienre, Letters, and Arts.’ 
Guessing that this was only a new humbug, we 
wrote the editor of the London Spectator who is 
probably the best-informed newspaper man in 
England on matters relating to either letters and 
science or bona-fide organizations of a scientific 
or literary character. His reply now before us is 
to the effect that he never heard of either the 
celebrated (?) Judd Z. Lloyd or the high-sound- 
ing “London Society of Science, Letters, and Art.’ 
And thus again do papers professing to be mouth- 
pieces of the Living God shew themselves in 
these matters followers, as Dr. W. S. Rankin 
says, not of Him who said, ‘‘I am come that ye 
might have life and have it more abundantly,” 
but rather of the traitor disciple who sold life for 
thirty pieces of silver. Most of these editors sim- 
ply do not know, and the only way to make them 
know is for church members to refuse to sub- 
scribe or renew for church organs until they clean 
themselves of all such disreputable patent medi- 
cine advertising. ¢ 
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Can You Match Mr. Roosevelt? 


MOST WONDERFULLY versatile man is Mr. 

Theodore Roosevelt. In range of interests 

and diversity of knowledge, probably no 
great American (excepting possibly Thomas Jef- 
ferson) has exceeded him. MHere in the last js- 
sue of the Outlook, for example, he has a charm- 
ing article on “English Song Birds,” reporting a 
day’s walk he took in England with Sir Edward 
irey, giving the names of forty-one birds he saw 
and the names of the twenty-three of these forty- 
one that he heard sing. Although toasted by 
Kings and Emperors, the ex-President says of this 
walking trip: ‘Altogether I passed no pleasanter 
twenty-four hours during my entire European 
trip.”” And as soon as he got back to America 
when everybody supposed that he was wholly ab- 
sorbed in politics or the multitude of visitors and 
messages that greeted him, Mr. Roosevelt found 
time to see how many American song birds he 
could hear in twenty-four hours as compared with 
the kinds and number heard in the twenty-four 
hours during which his English observations were 
made. We quote: 


“On the evening of the first day I sat in my 
rocking chair on the broad veranda, looking 
across the sound towards the glory of the 
sunset. The thickly-grassed hillside sloped 
down in front of me to a belt of forest from 
which rose the golden, leisurely chiming of 
the wood thrushes, chanting their vespers; 
through the still air came the warble of 
vireo and tanager; and after nightfall we 
heard the flight song of an oven bird from 
the same belt of timber. Overhead an oriole 
sang in the weeping elm, now and then break- 
ing his song to scold like an overgrown 
wren. Song sparrows and catbirds sang in 
the shrubbery; one robin had built its nest 
over the front, and one over the back door, 
and there was a chippy’s mest in the wistaria 
vine by the porch. During the next twenty- 
four hours I saw and heard, either right 
around the house or while walking down to 
bathe, through the woods, the following 
forty-two birds: 

“Little Green Heron, Quail, Red-Tailed 
Hawk, Yellow-Billed Cuckoo, Kingfisher, 
Flicker, Hummingbird, Swift, Meadow Lark, 
Red-Winged Blackbird, Sharp-Tailed Finch, 
Song Sparrow, Chipping Sparrow, Bush Spar- 
row, Purple Finch, Baltimore Oriole, Cow- 
bunting, Robin, Wood Thrush, Trasher, Cat 
Bird, Scarlet Tanager, Red-Eyed Vireo, Yel- 
low Warbler, Black-Throated Green Warbler, 
King Bird, Wood Peewee, Crow, Blue Jay, 
Cedar Bird, White-Breasted Swallow, Oven 
Bird, Thistlefinch, Vesperfinch, Indigo Bunt- 
ing, Towhee, Grasshopper Sparrow, and 
Screech Owl.” 


We are taking space to reprint this extract 
from Mr. Roosevelt’s article simply to commend 
his example to our farm boys and girls—and our 
older farming folk for that matter. How many 
of our readers hearing the song birds every day 
ef their lives can name as many of them as town- 
bred Roosevelt? Because we do not open our 
eyes to, and make friends of, the common every- 
day glories of existence, most of us never half 
learn the joys of living. Every farm boy or girl 
should count it a necessary part of his or her 
education to learn the names and habits of all 
our common song birds, and insects, and the 
names of our common wild flowers, stars and con- 
stellations, etc., etc. The trouble is, of course, 
that many parents do not know themselves and 
so can not teach their children. Hence every 
school library should contain nature books which 
would enable children to identify any bird, flow- 
er, insect, or star about which they might be in 
doubt, and the teacher should also be an author- 
ity on such matters. 





A Thought for the Week. 


HAT IS IT to be a gentleman? It is to 
\ have lofty aims; to lead a pure life; to 

keep your honor virgin; to have the 
esteem of your fellow-citizens, and the love of 
your fireside; to suffer evil with constancy; and 
through good or evil to maintain truth always. 
Show me the happy man whose life exhibits these 
qualities and him we will salute as gentleman, 


whatever his rank may be.—William Makepeace 
Thackeray. 
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world is really round, even long years after 

the statement in our first geography lesson is 
reluctantly accepted as being somehow true. So 
it was in New York the other day when I paid 
Thomas Cook & Son $905.68 for a steamship and 
railroad ticket around the world, and they gave 
me first a ticket reading from New York to San 
Francisco, and then an order on the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company for a ticket ‘from San Fran- 
cisco to New York.” 

“what do I want with a ticket from San Fran- 
cisco to New York again?’’ I demanded And then 
I looked at it more closely and discovered that it 
was a ticket from San Francisco to New York in- 
deed, but by way of Honolulu, Yokohoma, Shan- 
ghai, Manila, Calcutta, Bombay, Joppa, Cairo, and 
various other unspeakable places, while I have 
additional orders for railroad tickets for travel- 


§ IS SOMETIMES ‘hard to realize that the 


ing through the interiors of Japan, China, the 


Philippines, India, Palestine, Egypt, etc., ete. 


CROSSING “THE GREAT AMERICAN DESERT.” 


So I am really off for my long trip ‘‘over the 
world and under the world” and I write this on 
board the Union Pacific’s magnificent ‘Overland 
Limited’? making the trip from Chicago to San 
Francisco in three days. This morning we are 
crossing the dreary wastes of Wyoming’s great 
deserts, as we have been doing for hours and 
hours—in fact, ever since bedtime last night: 
county after county with never a farm nor a farm- 
house, never a tree nor an acre of decent pastur- 
age: only the gray-green sage brush half buried in 
sand as far as the eye can reach, and never a hu- 
man habitation except at the far-scattered way- 
side mining stations. The last one of these at 
which we stopped seemed to be a town of perhaps 
two thousand people, but I didn’t see a home with 
a tree or a sprig of grass to relieve the dry bar- 
renness, though one house did have a cluster of 
morning glories, and beside the depot was a well- 
watered plot of green grass which must have been 
an object of curiosity to the children of the 
place. 

Against the horizon on either hand as I write 
this are great bluish-pink sun-parched clod ridges, 
bare to the pitiless sun in summer, the heavy 
snows in winter. It looks indeed like ‘‘The Coun- 
try God Forgot’’: at places as if primeval Titans 
had ripped open the earth with colossal harrows, 
cursing it with barrenness; at other places as if 
the elder gods had battled here and hurling peak 
upon peak had left the great masses of earth and 
rock in matchless confusion. 


NOTES FROM THE CORN BELT. 


Yesterday morning at this time we were indeed 
in quite a different country from this: out in the 
ever rich and fruitful prairie belt of eastern Ne- 
braska where mile after mile of corn some times 
gave the impression that we were actually going 
through a sea of corn and the farm houses only 
the sailing-craft anchored here and there upon this 
ocean of green blades with a foam of golden tas- 
sels. (I saw a man at Omaha some years ago who 
had actually seen corn used as fuel.) In most 
cases now, however, corn alternates with hay and 
pasture fields, say 50 acres of corn, 50 of alfalfa, 
50 of pasture grass, 50 of wheat, and in the pas- 
tures beautiful herds of sleek Shorthorn, Red 
Poll, or other cattle, with hogs and sheep in un- 
limited numbers, and young colts somewhere 
about the big red barn or the ever-present wind- 
mill. Somehow no farm landscape ever seems 
complete without stock: I must think that there 
is bred in us some sub-conscious knowledge that 
the soil, the plant, the animal, do indeed constt- 
tute the Almighty’s trinity for keeping the earth 
fertile, and that no land can permanentiy prosper 
where this Divine plan is disregarded. 

Another thing a Southerner can not fail to no- 
tice in the corn-cattle-hay belt is the size of the 
fields: no little piddling patches where the plow- 
man must waste countless hours in fruitless turn- 
ing round and where the ragged edges of weeds 
and sprouts make these farm patches give about 
the same impression of poverty as similar ragged 


—— 
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The Corn Belt and the Rockies.” 
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patches on one’s clothes. These Nebraska fields 
are large and the furrows sometimes half a mile 
long. 


ONLY ONE TWO-HORSE PLOW. 


The farmers are breaking land for wheat-sow- 
ing now, and as I have been so persistently urging 
the use of more two- and three-horse plows to 
take the place of one-horse affairs in the South, I 
was interested yesterday in finding out what kind 
of plows the progressive, prosperous Nebraska 
farmers use. And I have to confess that though 
I traveled several hundred miles and saw many 
hundred acres of newly-broken earth, I saw only 
one two-horse plow all day long. 

“What then,’’ you ask, ‘‘do these enterprising 
Western farmers you have been telling us about 
—do they break.land with one-horse plows?”’ 

Certainly not; I said that I saw only one two- 
horse plow yesterday, because all the others that 
I saw were three- or fgur-horse plows, the farm- 
er riding while the broad, black furrows opened 
swiftly behind his big, sleek, quick-stepping 
horses. For a one-horse plow or a one-horse wag- 
on, I looked in vain all day, and the solitary two- 
horse plow that I was able to distinguish clearly 
(there may have been one or two others in the 
distance that I couldn’t make out), was in use in 
plowing a garden! And I do wish our Southern 
farmers could think enough of their brain, their 
labor, and their time not to fritter it away on out- 
of-date implements and one-horse equipment. A 
Westerner I talked with last night had the idea 
that our Southern farmers are indolent, whereas I 
believe they do much more sheer, exhausting phy- 
sical labor than the Western farmer: the Western- 
er makes horses and machinery do more of the 
work instead of his muscles. With their three- 
and four-horse plows and their two-row cultiva- 
tors they tell me that a farmer here will culti- 
vate 100 acres in corn, the big job being to husk 
it “before snow flies.’”’ Husking is done in the 
field, the ears thrown into a wagon, and the stalks 
left for the cattle to graze. 


A DREAM THAT FAILED. 


After a few hours’ travel we leave the rich corn 
belt of eastern Nebraska behind us and come to 
the section where the main dependence is in alfalfa 
—God’s greatest gift to Western agriculture—and 
other grasses and hays for cattle feeding, and 
further on we reach the drier plains broken by 
beautifully rounded hills. One of these sentinel 
hills, with its wide outlook over the grassy prairie 
yesterday brought to mind an almost-forgotten 
story of an Indian buffalo-hunt in old Holmes’s 
Third Reader, and I almost fancied that I should 
see on its crest a blanketed Indian waving the 
signal that buffalo had been sighted and hear the 
war-cry of on-rushing braves eager for the chase— 
and just then our engine turned a corner and 
there was indeed a break on the landscape, but it 
was not the Indian of history and romance, but a 
twentieth century American girl in a twentieth 
century American autombile! Of course, a twen- 
tieth century American girl is worth a whole tribe 
of red men, but I confess I should rather have seen 
the Indian just then! But the day of his free- 
dom and of his wild hunting races across the 
untenanted plains has gone as irretrievably as the 
days of the Iliad and the Odyssey! 


BUT THE WEST IS STILL UNTAMED. 


Let not the reader suppose, however, that the 
West has become effete merely because the auto- 
mobile has taken the place of the buffale. The 
mettlesome Western herses and their picturesque- 
ly attired riders are still in evidence from the 
cars; we frequently pass the old-time covered 
wagons; Mexicans and Chinamen give variety to 
the human species; we have but recently passed 
near Buffalo Bill’s ranch at North Platte, and 
there is a sign at the depot where I stopped a little 
while back offering a reward of $2,500 each for 
three desperadoes who less than two months ago 
robbed a mail train at one of the stations on 
our route. The disregard of Sunday by carpen- 
ters, draymen, merchants, and others, is another 
evidence of primitive conditions, and a little later 
we shall pass Reno which had succeeded to South 


(Oontinued on page 718.) 








“What’s The News?” 




















N THE NEWSPAPERS Mr. Roosevelt con- 
] tinues to hold the most prominent place. In 

his Western speeches he has allied himself 
thoroughly with the imsurgents, or the ‘‘progres- 
sives,”’ as he prefers to call them. Mr. Bryan’s 
speeches were never more radical than those with 
which he has enthused Kansas and Nebraska. In 
them he has attacked the decisions of the Supreme 
Court, favored an income and an inheritance tax, 
publicity of campaign contributions before elec- 
tion, and other measures which the Republican 
Party was vigorously condemning when Mr. 
Roosevelt was President. At Kansas City and 
again in Nebraska he was cheered as the next 
President; when asked about this matter, his com- 
ment was: ‘That is a matter I can not discuss 
now.” 

sess 


The ‘National Conservation Congress’”’ is in ses- 
sion this week at St. Paul, Minn. There is a 
sharp division en the question of whether the 
States or the Nation should have charge of the 
remaining public lands, and be entrusted with the 
preservation of material resources. The “State’s 
right” men in this case are nearly all from the 
Northwest where the opposition to the present 
forestry system is strongest. President Taft in 
his speech declared that the time had come to get 
away from glittering generalities and work out 
a definite program, and seemed to look with favor 
on State control. Mr. Roosevelt, speaking the 
next day, said, “It is not really a question of 
State against Nation. It is really a question of 
special interests against the people,’”’ and that the 
corporations were anxious to have the States take 
up the work that they might escape all effective 
control. In this case Mr. Roosevelt is right, too, 
in our opinion. 

s * # 

Last Tuesday was election day in Vermont. The 
Republicans, of course, carried the State, but 
their majority was reduced to 17,000, a loss of 
12,000 from two years ago. An election of dele- 
gates to the convention to draft a constitution for 
New Mexico was also held. More interest was 
taken in the primaries held in several Staes, 
however, and the returns from these States make 
it an “insurgent”? Republican field day. In Wis- 
consin, Senator LaFollette swept the State, beat- 
ing his opponent, S. A. Cook, by three or four to 
one. The insurgents seem to have gained one 
Congressman. In Michigan, Senator Burrows, one 
of Mr. Aldrich’s thick-and-thin supporters, was 
defeated for re-nomination by Congressman Chas. 
E. Townsend. In New Hampshire the conserva- 
tive Congressmen were re-nominated, but Robert 


P. Bass, a “‘progressive,’’ was nominated for Gov- 
ernor. 
ss 6 


Figures just issued by the New Orleans Cotton 
Exchange place the total value of cotton produced 
last year at $778,894,000, and the value of the 
seed at $24,000,000. For the third consecutive 
year the South has consumed more cotton in man- 
ufactures than the North. 

* &* *& 

The Department of Agriculture, estimates that 
the average condition of the cotton crop on Au- 
gust 25, was 72.1 per cent of a normal, as com- 
pared with 75.5 on August 25, 1909, and 73.1 
the average of the past ten years on August 25. 

sens 


The population of New York City is now 4,766,- 
883, an increase of 38.7 per cent; on the other 
hand, it is reported that the State of Vermont has 
actually decreased in population in the last de- 
cade. 

ees 


In the Republican campaign Handbook Presi- 
dent Taft again defends the Payne-Aldrich Tariff 
Bill, but also emphasizes the necessity of a tariff 
commission and more scientific methods of tariff 
making. 

eee 


Cholera is killing thousands of people in Rus- 
sia. It is also prevalent in southern Italy, and 
sporadic cases are reported in Germany. 

sess 

President Taft has appointed Dr. J. A. Holmes, 
formerly State Geologist of North Carolina, Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Mines. 

Rs s * 

The National Farmers’ Union is in session this 

week at Charlotte, N. C. 


*¢ sf 


Another native rebellion is reported in the 
Philippines. 





GEORGIA BERKSHIRES Breeding, Stock: 


Sons and daughters 
of Premier Longfellow and Masterpiece; Grand- 
sons and daughters of Lord Premie* and Baron 
Duke 50th. THE BEST. JERSERY CATTLE. 

JARMAN S FARM. Porterdaie, Ga. 


COOK FARMS 


First Annual Sale of the Cook Farms will be held 
Friday, Sept. 30th. This will be the grandest event 
of the kind ever he'd in Kentucky. 50 saddle 
mares, colts, and fillies; 50 jennetts and colts. 

Write for catalogue and attend the sale. 


J. F. Cook & Co., Lexington, Ky. 
HARRIS HALL STOCK FARM 


PENDLETON, 8. C. 
Breeder Registered Jersey Cattle and Berkshire 
Hogs. Choice Bull Calves for sale, dams testing 
6 and 7 per cent. butter fat, Boars and Gilts by 
grandson of Pre: 


me B. HARRIS, Proprietor. 
TENNESSEE HERD OF 
DUROC-JERSEY SWINE 


Fall Pigs all sold. Have 100 head of March Pigs 
and several Sows to farrow yet. No pigs shipped 
before June Ist. Book your orders now. Have 
the best lot of pigs we have ever been able to pro- 
duce. Indian Runner Ducks, the greatest laying 
fowl on earth. Eggs $1.50 per 15. 

S. H. STANBERY & SONS, 
Newport, Cocke Co. - - = = - = Tennessee. 


Registered Shropshire Sheep 


The best. Orders booked for Berkshive Pigs, 
Oct delivery, $6.00 each. all registered. 4 Collie 
Female Pups from driving stock, Can furnish 

to good feeding Steers for Oct. delivery. 
R. C. Rhode Island Red Chickens, $1.00 each. 
Satisfaction guaranteed on all stock. 


W. E. Shipley, Valle Crucis, N. C. 
ANGUS CATTLE, V¢, oer Top- 


e notchers of 
both sexes, choicely bred and good individuals. 
Call or write us your wants. Address 


ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, Jeffersonton, Va. 


Pure-Bred Draft Horses For Sale 


At all times. A fine lot of brood mares, fillies and 
young stallions—Percheron and Belgian. 


6. A. ALEXANDER & CO., Harriston, Augusta Co., Va. 


Berkshire and Duroc Swine 
Bred and for sale. None better bred than those 
I offer. D. L. FARRIOR, 

Raleigh, N. C., Hillsboro Road, Near Fair Grounds. 


REGISTERED DUROO-JERSEYS. 


June Pigs, not akin. High Quality. 


R. W. Watson, 
STERLING STOCK FARM, - Petersburg, Va. 


The Kentucky Jack Farm 


We breed and raise the 
Mammoth Kentucky Jacks. 
Buy from us and save the 
aspeculator’s profit. Write 
to-day for prices on jacks, 
jennets. and mules. A large 
ot to select from, 


JOE, E. WRIGHT, JUNOTION OIry, Ky 
Branch Barn Rocky Mount, N. ©., 
H. M. AVANT, Manager and Salesman 








Oakwood Farm 


Jersey Cattle and Berkshire Hogs 











Eminent X at the head of herd, son of 
the famous Eminent that sold at auction 
for $10,000. No females for sale at present, 
but have a few choice bulls and pull 
calves at reasonable prices. These bulls 
are from cows that have made over 400 
pounds butter in twelve months, Choice 
Berkshires of all ages on hand. 








R. L. SHUFORD 
NEWTON, N. C. 











Let Me Pay the 
Postage on My 
Big FREE Book 
to You tif teil bring 
you my Big 1910 Book Free—8 cents 
postage paid by me. Show you over 125 


styles and save you 626.50 or upifyou’lh 


Write a Postal 


See my Split Hickory Auto-Seat, color- 





illustrated in book. Prices will 
astonish you. All sold on 30 
Days’ Road Test—2-Year Guar- 
antee. Also harness. Write me 
now. 








H. C. Phelps, Pres. 
The Ohio Carriage Mfg. Co. 
Sta. 372, Columbus, Ohio 


GAVE YOUR BACK 


Save time, horses, work 







and money by using an 


2 
leetric Handy Wagon t 
Low wheels, broad tires. No @ 
living man can build a better. r 
Book on ‘‘Wheel Sense” free. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. Box 59 Quincy, W. 





‘feet deep where there is no danger of 
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AND DAIRY. ( 


when the animal goes into the tank. 
These sides may be continued severa] 
feet high, for the purpose of prevent- 








HOW TO GET RID OF THE CATTLE TICK. 


Precautions in Using the Arsenical Dip—Dipping Vats and How 
to Make Them. 


By Tait 


E DO NOT believe in hand ap- 
\\ plications to cattle to. eradi- 

cate ticks, but success is pos- 
sible by this method. Spraying is 
little more satisfactory than hand 
applications. For spraying and hand 
applications, as already stated, oils 
or an emulsion of these oils, have 
usually been employed. We have 
had no experience in using the arsen- 
ical dip for hand application and 
spraying, but have no doubt it will 
be as effective as the oils or emul- 
sions and that it will be much less 
injurious to the cattle. 

In using the arsenical dip, how- 
ever, there are certain dangers which 
must be carefully avoided. It is the 
best dip known, but any material 
that will kill the ticks can not be 
harmless and without danger when 
improperly used. The dangers are of 
two sorts, namely: the live stock on 
the place or the men handling the 
dip may be poisoned by the arsenic 
under certain conditions. We sug- 
gest the following precautions or 
rules: 

1. Do not guess at the weight or 
measures of the materials used. 

2. Water all stock before dipping, 
and watch them while dipping, to 
prevent them drinking the dip. The 
use of a little more tar than that gen- 
erally recommended may _ possibly 
make the dip so disagreeable as to 
keep the cattle from drinking it. 

3. Avoid the possibility of absorb- 
ing arsenic through cuts or sores on 
the hands when handling the dip and 
remember that inhaling the vapors 
while making the dip may also prove 
hurtful. 

4. Do not allow the dip to run off 
the cattle on to vegetation which may 
be eaten at some subsequent time by 
any live stock. Leave the cattle in 
the dipping pen until the dip ceases 
to run from them, and then place in 
a bare lot until dry. Do not per- 
mit the dip to run from the cattle 
and collect in little pools in depres- 
sions in the lot where the cattle 
may drink it. 

5. Do not drive the cattle rapidly 
or long distances during hot weather 
within several days after dipping. 

6. Protect all vats containing the 
arsenical dip when not in use, from 
entrance by any live stock. 

7. In disposing of the refuse dip, 
when it becomes necessary to clean 
out the vat, put it into a pit several 


direct seepage into wells, springs or 
streams which supply water for live 
stock or man. 

With these precautions and ordi- 
nary good judgment, the arsenical 
dip is effective and safe. 


Dipping Tanks. 


The chief obstacle in the way of 
dipping cattle to eradicate the ticks 
is the cost of the dipping vats or 
tanks. 

Galvanized iron tanks are on the 
market, but their cost and the cost 
of putting them in the ground makes 
them about as expensive as concrete 
tanks, and they are, of course, much 
less durable. Any tank with reason- 
able care will last as long as it is 
necessary to dip to eradicate the 
ticks, but if the expense of a tank is 
to be incurred, it is desirable that it 
last as long as possible-in order that 





it may be used for the dipping of | 
hogs, sheep, cattle and other live | 
stock to free them of lice and other; 


Butler, 

external parasites, 

are eradicated. 
Tanks have also been constructed 


ing splashing, by 1-inch plank over- 
lapping, so as to drain the materia} 
back into the vat. The bottom of the 
vat should be about 18 inches wide 
and 12 to 15 feet long. At the sur- 
face of the dip the vat may be 2% 
or 3 féet wide and 25 feet long. This 
means that the sides flare outward 
from the bottom and that there is an 


even after ticks incline where the cattle go in and 


come out. Where the cattle enter 
the slope should be smooth, prefer- 


of wood, but, all things considered, ably covered with smooth sheet iron, 


the concrete tank is most desirable 
and of little, if any higher, cost than 
the others. This is especially true 
when sand and gravel are near at 
hand. When neighborhood tanks are 
built and the labor volunteered, the 
materials for the vat may cost any 
where from $35 to $50. 

About 5 feet of liquid in the vat is 
necessary, and the sides should be 
18 inches to 2 feet higher, to pre- 
vent loss by overflow and splashing 


and under the surface of the liquid 





“Buggy Talk” 
is an interest. 
ing booklet 
telling just 
how a buggy 
is made and 
what a buggy 


should be. Let 
us send you 
“BEST OUT” one free, 


Oxford Buggy Co., Oxford. N. C. 


LIGHT RUNNING 


<AN~TACO 





GRAEC~IMsS 














O WHERE in this country do the 


course. 














PIEDMONT BUGGIES 


will give the universal satisfaction that is found in 
the Piedmont—price taken into consideration, of 
No where in the realm of buggy building is the 
same care and judgment exercised as in the Piedmont 
factory. Here every detail, from the selection of ma- 
terial to the finished 
buggy, is handled by 
experts. 
every advantage for 
the building of com- 


y build buggies that 


We have 





fortable, stylish and durable buggies, 
our location and facilities being un- 
equalled by any body, in any section. 


Ask your dealer to show you a 
Piedmont Buggy. 


PIEDMONT BUGGY CO. 
Box 398 | MONROE, N. C. 








USED IN 





J manufacture ev 


$49 00 
to 35% lower than dealers’ prices, and 


or money back. 


sundown. Harness at cost. 





GOLDEN EAGLE BUGGY CO. 


I KNOW EVERY PIECE OF MATERIAL 


Therefore I Guarantee It. 


Buggy that I manufacture Direct to the Consumer 25% 


I have bad to enlarge my factery to meet the growing de- 
mand for Golden Eagle Vehicles. If you know as much 
about Golden Eagle Vebicles as I do, and as thousands of 
satisfied customers do, you would send me your order before 


FREE CATALOG NO. 60 SHOWS 150 STYLES. 


BUILDING THIS BUGGY 


ery Buggy that I sell and I sell every 


guarantee safe delivery and satisfaction 


Write for It. 


Station 6. 10-12 Piedmont Ave. 
ATLANTA, GEOKGIA. 























Are fully GUARANTEEi—your money back it 
not entirely satisfactory. 









SUCCESS 


and Light Draft always foremost. 


of experience back of every Success. 
ail patented. Catalog of facts Free. 


ROLLER-BEARINGW 
LIGHT DRAFT 


The only spreader with a 32-year record of good work. Simplicity, Durabilits 
Direct Chain Drive. 
choice of men who investigate thoroughly. € Wood or metal whrels. 


Write us promptly. } 


Kemp & Burpee Mfg. Co. *"x'y""* 







SPREADER 


No Cog Gears. ‘Th: 
A generati: 
Ihe leader from the first. Exclusive featu-’ 
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at this end drop off steep, so as to 
cause the animals to slide in and, 
falling on their knees, go completely 
under. As the animal scrambles to 
his feet he should soon strike a more 
gentle slope at the other end which 
is rough, to enable him to walk out 
of the tank with ease, into the drip- 
ping pen. From the dripping pen the 
dip should drain directly back into 





the vat. The floor of this dripping 
pen should be concrete, or very 
tight-fitting plank. 

Any reader of The Progressive 
Farmer and Gazette who wishes to 
build a dipping vat is advised to 
write the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C., for spec- 
ifications and full instructions for 
building different kinds of vats. 








TIMELY TOPICS 


anything but the best. Mules 
weighing 1,200 pounds will sell 
from $50 to $75 higher than those 
of the same quality that only weigh 
1,000 pounds. Hence, aim at the 
1,200-pound mule. Even when the 
heavy mules are aimed at there will 
be enough of the 1,000-pound and 
cheaper sort produced to satisfy the 


I NEVER PAYS to aim to breed 


demand of those who pretend to 
prefer the lighter animals. 
* ¢ 8 


Give the suckling colt a little ex- 
tra feed. Few mares give enough 
milk to raise a colt properly. While 
the colt is getting its mother’s milk 
a little corn will do no harm but 
oats, wheat bran and some good le- 
gume hay are better and after the 
colt is weaned very little corn should 
be given until the colt is at least: two 
years old. Not that corn isn’t a 
good horse feed, for it is, but be- 
cause it does not contain enough 
bone- and muscle-making materials 
—protein and ash, to develop a good 
horse or mule. 

* * es 

The Farmers’ Voice tells the story 
of an Illinois dairyman who six years 
ago paid $100 for a pure-bred calf 
and excited the ridicule of his neigh- 
bors by so doing. He, however, be- 
gan testing his cows; weeded out the 
poor ones; bought another bull— 
$200 this time; improved his meth- 
ods and studied his business, until 
last year his cows paid him $124.80 
each and his 40-acre farm yields 
$48.57 per acre and gets richer all 
the time. This is just an example of 
how up-to-date dairying pays. 

* * * 

To obtain a uniform lot of hogs is 

of much importance. If any number 


The Different of Ticks. 

Those who doubt the feasibility or 
practicability of eradicating cattle 
ticks are simply not informed of what 
has already been done, and do not 
know the life history and habits of 
the cattle tick. 

The stumbling block for most un- 
informed people is their knowledge 
that ticks get on dogs, rabbits, 
squirrels, cattle, horses, mules, and 
almost all other animals, including 
man. The point of real force, how- 
ever, is that the fever tick, which is 
the only species that ever becomes 
very numerous on live stock, only 
gets on cattle, horses and mules. This 


Kinds 


species, the only one that does great 
damage, does not get on rabbits, 
sheep, hogs, dogs, or any other ani- 
mais but cattle, horses and mules. 
Give the Hog What He Wants. 


We believe it would be a good 
thing if in every hog yard there was 
a supply of charcoal or slaked lime, 
salt and wood ashes, preferably mix- 
ed, soft coal or soft coal cinders, and 
bone meal lying around, whether in 
a self-feeder or some other way al- 
iowing them free access to it. In 
that case each hog can be trusted to 
take what he wants. His natural in- 
stincts are a good deal safer guide 
than the judgment of the owner or 
of any one else. 

Corncob charcoal 
well as wood charcoal 
little better; 


will answer as 
, and perhaps a 
and the yard will look 
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FOR STOCKMEN. 


are desired for fattening, they will 
do better and be less trouble if of 
about the same age. Large numbers 
should not be kept together, but 
those that are fed in one lot or 
pasture must be of about the same 
age and size to give the best results. 
When killing time comes, whether 
they are to be sold or not, uniformity 
will be found of advantage, but if 
marketed it will be of the greatest 
value. A bunch of hogs uniform in 
color, size, type and condition, will 
bring a good premium over hogs of 
a mixed size and color but otherwise 
of equal quality. To get this sort 
stick to one breed and have the pigs 
farrowed as nearly as possible at 
the same time. 


During the first two months of the 
life of a pig the daily gain is not 
rapid, but the increase in weight is 
usually made at a profit. From the 
end of the second month to the end 
of the seventh the gain is most rapid. 
According to Dietrich, the average 
of a large number of feeding trials 
compiled by Henry, is a gain of 50 
pounds each month during the fifth, 
sixth and seventh months of the pigs 
life. During the first four months 
he scarcely gains 100 pounds, during 
the succeeding three months he gains 
150 pounds, while it requires the 
next five months to put on the next 
100 pounds. One half of this is put 
on during the eighth and ninth 
months, or as much as during the 
following three months. It would 
appear from this, assuming that the 
most rapid gains are usually the 


TWO KINDS OF 


CHEAP 





j 
| 


CREAM 


Separators 


There are two kinds of cheap 
cream separators. 

One is the seemingly cheap kind, 
cheep in first cost. chee p in design, 
cheap in construction, cheap ip 
efficiency, cheep in durability, and 
cheap in everythirg but merit. 

The other is the really cheap 





most profitable, that the pig should | 
be fed liberally up to nine or ten} 


months of age, when it should be 
slaughtered and its place taken by 
others. 





all the better if you rake up the cobs, 
char them, put them in a box, and 
let the hogs have all they want of 
them. There should be no difficulty 
about having a box of air-slaked lime 
anywhere. 

We never knew a hog to root just 
for the fun of the thing, or with 
purely malicious or mischievous in- 
tent. It was finding something that 
it needed, whether worms for variety 
or some mineral ingredient. The 
best way to keep them from rooting 
is to satisfy what is apparently an 
abnormal but really a normal appet- 
tite.—Wallace’s Farmer. 





The American Jersey Cattle Club 
and the Holstein-Friesian Associa- 
tion have each appropriated $400 for 
a post-graduate scholarship in some 
agricultural college, these prizes to 
be given to the students standing 
first in the judging of these breeds 
at the National Dairy Show at Chi- 
cago, October 20-29, 1910. 





“This is the question that should 
be put to every cow,’’ says the Prai- 
rie Farmer: ‘“ ‘Are you a money- 
maker, or a money-loser?’’ The way 
to ask it is with the Babcock test 
and the scales; and then when the 
cow has answered it is up to the 
owner to get rid of her or to give her 
the best possible care, as the answer 
indicates. 





When writing advertisers, 
mention this paper. 


please 


kind, cheapest in proportion to 
act: al capacity, original in design, 
ideal in construction, perfect in 
efficiency, lasting for twenty years, 
and barely beginning where the 
other kind leaves off. 


That’s The 


DE LAVAL KIND 


which compared with ot her cream 
separators is simply in a c'a-s by 
itself, 


The De Laval Separator Co. } 


165-187 BROADWAY 178-177 WILLIAM 6T. 


NEW YORK MONTREAL 
42 &. MADISON ST, 44 a PRINCESS BT. 
CHICAGO NNIPEG 


ORUMM & BACRAMENTO STS 
SAN FRANCISCO 


10% Mg pri AVE. 
SEATTLE 





Cowpea Thresher 


A Koger Pea and Bean Thresher 


Threshes and cleans cowpeas and 
soy beans from mown vines as 
perfectly as any up-to-date wheat 
thresher doesits work. Less than 
2% of broken peas; leaves vines 
in fine condition for baling. En- 
dorsed by Prof. Massey, Govern- 
ment Experts, State Experiment | 
Stations. Madeintwosizes. Just 
what Southern farmers have 
wanted for 20 years. 
Free Catalogue on request. 
KOGER PEA & BEAN T:.RESHER COMPANY, 
MORRISTOWN, TENN. 


Best fs d 
> HAY PRESS est farm press —. 


thousandsin use 
400 sold in 3 months, For 11 years 
we've madethem Shipped “er from 
vctory. * Write for booklet. 
VATKINS HAY PRESS CO., Atlanta. Go 
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| Saves You $20 a Year 


' g Myers’ Lock-Stitch — 







mends harness, 
shoes, Canvas, car- 
pets, etc. Stitches like a sewing 
machine, Strong and durable. Always ready 
ior use. Price $1, prepaid. Agents make 
$5 00 a day by our improved selling plan. 
C. A. MYERS CO., 6329 Lexington Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 





| The UNIT Road Machine | 


OPERATED BY 


‘One Man and One Team 


PRICE ONE-FIFTH AS MUCH AS 
LARuE Graders 
wow Ae 


THE cos = 


The Call-Watt tn 



























the Western Plow Attachment & 
Makes a SULKY PLOW 


_— Write for 
7 Spectral 
Pree 


OF ANY WALKING PLow Side 
Steadies the plow, Draft. 












oes the arti ‘i 
oes away wit 
hard work. Rightor iN 
left hand — wood or 
steel beam. Absolute 
control of plow how- 
ever Ll the ground. 
Addre 

WESTERN IMPLEMENT CO., 
6 Park St., Pt. Washington. ‘Wis. 


Boy can run it as wellasa Map’”’ 





Agents 
Wanted. 











A COMBINATION HULLER, 
Pog eng Pea Hulles “a 
ens, ns, Sorghum Seed, Kath: 
Corn, Garden Seed, etc, Strong, 
easily operated and light in weigh? 
Does nearlyas much work a Jaf; 
and heavier machines, Good ade: 
mill, wheat fan and separator. Can te 
taken apart and set up © = 
minutes. Catalogue free upon 
Address Dept 22 VICTOR. PEA 
HULLER CO., Rome, Ga. 











BEST DEHORNERS 
| ON EART They make quiet 


cattle always. 
4 15 years on the market. Invention 
of a veterinarian. Ask hardware deal- 
ers forthem. If they do not supply 
write for catalog and prices of styles 


Leavitt Mfg. Co., (Manufacturers) 
No. y Griggs St., Urbana, Ills. 


$900 Galvanized Stock Tank 


; A heavy, corrugated, gal- 
==) vanized Stock Tank made of 
: = feet rust-resisting Pure 
Iron. Holds 10 Barrels. Will 
P last a lifetime. $9.00 F.O.B. 
Atlanta. Ask for catalog Pp 


The Dixie Culvert & Metal Co. Atlanta 

Corrugated culverts and weil casing of samo everlasting material. 

Harvest Your Cow Peas With'the 
THARP & SEXTON 


Pea and Bean Harvester and Thresher 
Write for descriptive circulars. 
THARP & SEXTON, -:- Salisbury, Md. 








“DEDERICK’S 





- Hay Presses 


Always reliable. Wonderfully durable. 
Highest grade materials and workmanship. 
Latest improvements. Holds record for 
neat work, capacity and speed, even with 
limited power. Presses adapted to every 
kind of baling. Free catalogue describes 
entire line. —Send for it before you buy. 

P. K. DEDERICK’S SONS, &4 Tivott St., Aveany, W Y. 
















Continuous Travel. 





Lightest, Strong- * 
est, Cheapest. 





THE ROYAL LINE OF HAY PRESSES 


ting one that is honestly built and will bale 
smoothly, quickly and economically w'thout break- 
ing down or getting out of order. 
kind of Hay Pres: 
im Junior, *eyal Kconomy and New Chicamauga. 
Write us today and let us prove to you that one of 
these is the one you should buy. 

CHATTANOOGA IMP. 


Before you buy a hay press be sure you are get- 


We make this 


o y s—4of them—The Hoyal, Royal 


LEMENT & MFG. CO., 
ment Y. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
























< LIGHTNING HAY PRESSES’ 


We can suit you. 


KANSAS CITY HAY PRESS. CO.. 212. Mill St., Kansas City, Mo. 


Tested for over25 years. Madein many styles, 
Horse Power, Belt Power and Self-feed At- 
tachment. Simple and Durable with Greatest 
Capacity. They make a Profitable Investment. 


Write for Catalog and prices. & 
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AROUND THE WORLD TRAVEL 
LETTERS. 





(Continued from page 715.) 


Dakota’s notoriety as a place for 
getting easy divorce before the Jef- 
fries-Johnson brutality added to its 
fame. ‘Mrs. McKim, who has been 
getting a divorce at Reno, is going to 
Japan,’ a lady in my car remarked 
yesterday. At the last station I no- 
ticed half the business houses on the 
street were saloons, saloons and 
banks side by side, and the stove in 
a depot not far from where I write 
bears bullet-hole souvenirs of a fight 
in which four men lost their lives. In 
California an especially bad situation 
exists because that State has not yet 
seen the wisdom of following other 
States with a law prohibiting sa- 
loons in unincorporated places. These 
country saloons are kept by the low- 
est class of people, and are fruitful 
centers of crime and thievery. The 
sheep herders from the hill country 
come down to them and often spend 





The Farmers’ Market Place 








Readers who have considerable numbers of 
live stock or poultry, considerable quantities 
of improved seed, or considerable areas of land, 
should use display ads in the proper depart- 
ments of our paper; but for the convenience of 
all who do not wish larger space, we will in- 
sert aus for our Progressive Farmer and Ga- 
zette readers in this department and in this 
style type at the rate of 4 cents a word for one 
week; two weeks, 7 cents a word; three weeks, 
10 cents; four weeks; 18 cents; three months, 
40 cents; six months, 70 cents; one year, $1.25 
Each word, number or initial (including name 
and address) counted as a separate word. Send 
cash with order If the rate seems high, re 
member it wouid cost $880 for postage alone to 
send your ad by letter to each home to which 
we carry it at this low rate. Stamps accepted 
for amounts less than $1.00. 











Wanted—Farmer for two or three horse farm in 
Pitt Co., Box 426, Raleigh, N.C. 


Wanted—A full blood Southdown Buck, cheap. 
Write Thos. M. Kirton, Ri Centenary S C. 


Choice Recleaned Fulcaster Seed Wheat $1.40 
per bushel Fairvi.w Fa:m, Beonville, N. C. 


Fine farming lands, house and store for sale. 
Write for particulars. Graded school. C. V 
Batts, Willard, N. C. 





500 thoroughbred Hens and Pullets for sale. 
Rock Reds, Dotts. Minorcas and 25 other breeds. 
Clarence Shenk, Luray, Va 


Only $100 each. Thoroughbred S. C. White 
Leghorn Cock: rels, hatched May 16 near Cleve- 
land, U. Box 165, Aberdeen, N. C. 








A few trios of white Holland Turkeys for sale. 
These are verv fine breeaers. Addiess Sand 
Ridge Poultry Farm, Wiiliamstone, N. C. 


Bargain—Twenty acre Dairy Farm Silo, on edge 
of twelve thousand inhabitant Eastern city- * Y,” 
care The Progressive Farmer aid Gazette. 


Crushed Oyster Shells for Poultry. One hun- 
dred pounds, sixty cents; five h.ndred, $2.60. 
Breslauer, Lachicotte & Co., Waverly Miils, S. C. 


Bargains in Registered Duroc Pigs and Gilts. 
The kind that farrow 12 and 1» pigs. Berkshire 
Gil s, 5 mos. oid, 815. ClarenceSnenk, Luray, Va. 


Vegetable Plants—Lettuce, Celery, Strawberry, 
now ready. All other plants and roots in their 
—. ir list free. Geo. M. Todd, Greens- 

oro, 4 


Hecge Plants-Amoor River and California 
Privet, strong, well branched, heavy rooteo plants, 
$2.75 per hunared. R. F. D. Reynolds, Winston- 
Sa em, N.C, 





To buy—Eastern Carolina Rye: Appler, Rust 
Pioof and Winter Turf Oats; White Peas, viz: 
Yell. w Eye, Blacs Eye, Rice and Lady. Z. M. L. 
Jeffreys, Goldsboro, N.C 


White L ghorn Cockerels, famous “Elsing” 
strain first mati. g off prize wiuntng birds Chicago 
and Ohio Snow white. Aprilhatched. Improve 
yours. $2now. Koyall White, Aulaader, N. C. 





Wanted—Young siog e man as partner, witha 
few hundred do: ars to invest in dairy. Must be 
progressi:.e and understand cows. Splendid« hance 
foc the right party Little England Farm, Hamp- 
ton, Va 





North Carolina Herd Registered Duroc Jersey 
Swine. Descriptive circular gladly furnished. 
All pigs on hana sold. Orders booked future de- 
livery fiee, no shipments until nexc January. 
Pedig ees fiee. W. A. Thigpen, Conetoe, Edge- 
combe Co., N. ©. 











Wanted—Capable men to learn real estate, ad- 
vertising, and insurance business in home locality. 
and rep esen. us: no c.»nvassing; good prospects 
for good mea; all kinds of property listed free; 
send yous, Mutual Realty Co., 1829 “G’’ 150 
Nassau Street, New York. 


Wanved—One hundred thrifty farmers. 





Large 
means not necessary; to occupy large or small 
farms; easy terms or cash; fertility of soil unsur- 

; soil easily cultivated and proauctive, goia- 
en opportunity. For particulars, address W. J. 
Edwards, President. Sylvester. Ga. 


Field cleaned and Recleaned after thrashed Seed 
Wheat, Rve, and Oats; well sacked. Thoroughbred 
Essex Figs and Angora Goats, crated Ilght. 
Money back on atl sto kif not peaeced Nioeteen 
varieties Poultry. Eggs one doilar setting. Right 
haod and reversible disc plows. J. E. Coulter, 
Connellys Springs, N.C. 





*|}pound cake. 


and lose a whole year’s savings in a 
single night. 

The situation here is steadily 
improving, however. Schools and 
churches are building on the sites 
where places of lawlessness and dis- 
order once stood, and as a Wyoming 
man said to me last night: ‘‘No mat- 
ter what taxation it takes, the peo- 
ple are bound to have schools.” The 
population of Wyoming with its im- 
mense area is only about as large as 
our single Southern city of Atlanta, 
and yet even with this sparse popula- 
tion my Wyoming friend told me that 
even the poorest districts have six 
months’ public schools, and he spoke 
of a recent visit to a little mountain 
place sixty miles from a railroad in 
one direction and one hundred and 
fifty in another, and yet where there 
was not only a school thorough in all 
the English branches, but where the 
children had an accomplished music 
teacher, the 
girls rendering ‘“‘Traumerei’’ or “My 
Old Kentucky Home” with the skill 
of experts. 

All of which suggests that there is 
yet ‘“‘much land to be possessed’”’ from 
the standpoint of education in the 
South if our boys and girls are to 
compete in efficiency and culture with 
the growing children of the once 
“wild and woolly West.” 

* * & 


“Those who stood by” called Pe- 
ter’s bluff in the hour of his unfaith- 
fulness by saying: ‘‘Man, thy speech 
bewrayeth thee?’ Certainly the 
speech of the Southern man betrays 
him unfailingly in all parts of the 
United States to-day, and I am very 
glad, for my part, to bear uncon- 
scious witness to the land of my na- 
tivity in this way. Travelers from 
other sections do not ask me where I 
am from, but ’’From what part of 
the South do you come?” And, by 
the way, it will be found, I believe, 
that cultured Englishmen, including 
the present Ambassador from the 
Court of St. James, speak our mother 
tongue more nearly like Southerners 
than like Northerners. 


On board Union Pacific Railroad, 
near Laramie, Wyoming, 





LETTERS FROM YOUNG READERS 





A Young Housekeeper. 


Dear Editors: I am fifteen years 
old and I can cook anything from a 
pone of corn bread to a frosted 
I did all of mamma’s 
canning this summer and making of 
the jellies and preserves. I can cut 
out and make my clothes and for the 
family. I have made 7 quilts of my 
own and I have made some counter- 
panes. 

I have read, this summer, ‘First 
Steps for Little Feet,” “The Child- 
ren at Home,’”’ “Tom Brown’s School 
Days.’”’ We take the Youth’s Com- 
panion, the M. and I., the Atlanta 
Constitution and St. Nicholas. 

We own a farm and when I get the 
chance from the house I help on the 
farm. The rest of the family ex- 
cept the three small children gener- 
ally go to the field to work and leave 
me at the house to clean up and do 
the cooking. 

LILLIAN RUSSELL. 

Polkton, N. C. 





A Busy Little Girl. 


Dear Editor: I am eleven years 
old. JI am a little orphan girl; I 
live with my grandpa and my grand- 
ma. I go to school eight months in 
the year. I study the history of the 
United States, geography, grammar, 
spelling and arithmetic; so you see 
I can’t be much help at home, but I 
do enjoy after school is out and I get! 
home, to run in the orchard after 
fruit, in the field after melons, feed 
the chickens, get the calf for grand-| 
ma to milk the cow, carry: in the 





wood, and then we children enjoy a_ 





bright-eyed mountain _ 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZETTE. 


good play out in the yard. There 

are six of us. I have two yeunger 

sisters, and grandma has a girl and 

two boys about the same age as we 

are. ALLIE MAY CLAGON. 
Dardens, Va. 


A List of Good Books. 


Dear Editors: My brothers Tom 
and John take The Progressive 
Farmer and Gazette, and I like to 
read it very much. [I will be 14 
the 3rd of September. I go to school 
in the winter, and in summer and 
fall I help on the farm. I help 
about the cleaning house and can 
cook, and help about the washing, 
and make part of my clothes, and 
knit stockings. I tend to the chick- 
ens and ducks. 

I will tell you some of the good 
books I have read this summer: 
“Tom Brown’s School Days,” ‘The 








Children at Home,” “Dream Life,” 
Bunyan’s works, the Bible, “Little 
Folks,” “St. Nicholas,” and ever so 
many good papers and books. 
I can do hand embroidery and 
hemstitch handkerchiefs and collars. 
CARRIE E. RUSSELL. 
Polkton, N. C. 


One Farmer Boy’s Tasks. 

Dear Editors: I will write you a 
few lines to let you know what I do 
on the farm. My father has a two- 
horse cultivator and I work the corn 

(Continued on page 722.) 





ROCK PHOSPHATE 


H'ghest grade, finely grourd Tennessee Phos- 
pha e Rock, guaranteed 28 to 30 per cent 
phosphoric acid, sold d:rect to consumers at 
lowest prices. 


Prompt thipments. 


Southern Lime & Phosphate Co, 


Birmingham, - _ - - Alabama. 
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NEEDS LIM 


The summer crops tax the fertility of your 
land, and leave the soil acid. 


Then the fertilizer you used made it 
more so. 


Thus, the soil is in poor condition, and 
the acidity needs to be neutralized in order 
to produce the big wheat yields. 


Apply Lee’s Prepared 
Agricultural Lime. 


This lime is specially prepared and contains 
potash and other ingredients essential to plant 
growth. 

It neutralizes the acidity of the soil, makes 
humus, and makes the dormant phosphoric acid 
and potash in your soil available. 

It dissolves vegetation quicker than rock lime, 
and less is required. 
hauling and freight. 

Our interesting booklet and name of nearest 
dealer sent free to every farmer. 


A. §. Lee & Sons’ Co., Inc. 


Thus you save handling, 


Richmond, Va. 


manufacturers of Lee’s Special Whea: 


Fertilizer, Lee’s High Grade Bone and Potash, 
* and importers of Thomas Basic Slag Phosphate. 
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Fine For Wheat 


Repeated tests at Agricultural Experiment Stations have shown that 
for grain of all kinds, nothing equals Thomas Phosphate (Basic Slag). 


It sweetens the soil. 


It insures an early and even ripening. 
It produces a splendid and vigorous crop. 
The plant food it contains cannot be washed away, neither will it 


revert to insoluble compounds. 


Try it for your next Wheat Crop. 
It is worth several dollars more a ton thaw one dollar a unit. 


Send for ‘‘Thomas Phosphate and its Uses.”’ 


Free to Farmers. 





THE COE-MORTIMER CO., 


SPECIAL IMPORTERS, 


NEW YORK. 






CHARLESTON, S. C. 








Saturday, September 10, 1910.] 


NORTH CAROLINA FARMERS’ CONVENTION. 


One of the Greatest Agricultural Gatherings Ever Held in the 
State—The New Spirit of Farming Splendidly Shown—Papers 
and Discussions of Value to Every Farmer. ; 


By Prof. C. L. Newman. 


HURSDAY, September 1, the 
‘| Farmer’s State Convention ad- 

journed its three-day session 
and the more than 200 delegates 
who were present have returned to 
their homes in- 
vigorated and en- 
thused. Never in 
the history of 
North Carolina 
agriculture has 
there been a gath- 
ering of farmers 
of equal intelli- 
gence, nor has 
there been a gath- 
ering of represen- 
tative men of any vocation represent- 
ed in the State at which keener or 
more alert intellects have discussed 
pertinent and paramount State inter- 
ests. It was plainly demonstrated 
in the convention just closed that 
the North Carolina farmer is a new 
farmer—that the farmer of to-day 
is not a follower of signs and super- 
stitions, but an exemplification of 
science and truth. The close and 
even eager attention given every 
speaker taking part in the discussion, 
the direct and intelligent questions 
asked, force the conclusion that the 
farmer of to-day is thinking and 
seeking as he has never before done. 
The conservatism, so characteristic 
of the rural population, was absent 
in the convention, and progressive 





PROF. C. L. NEWMAN. 


intelligence was dominant. When 
one recollects that 82 per cent of the 
population of our State is engaged 
in farming and that every other in- 
dustry and calling in the State is de- 
pendent upon the farmer, it is most 
gratifying and encouraging to know 
that the chief industry, the para- 
mount business of North Carolina, is 
in the hands of such leaders as were 
gathered at the A. & M. College, 
August 80 and 31, and September 1. 

A recerd of the Farmers ’Conven- 


_tion, giving that part of the proceed- 


ings which would be of interest or 
value to every farmer of the State 
would fill every page of the present 
issue of The Progressive Farmer and 
Gazette. Yet, there are so many 
items of special interest brought out 
in the discussieas and which should 
be carried to every farmer in the 
State that it is probably not inap- 
propriate to briefly call attemtion to a 
few of them. 

Commissioner Graham called at- 
tention te the fact that the State is 
paying for meat, flour, corn, hay and 
other products easily produced in 
the State, as much as the cotton crop 
brings the farmers of the State, and 
that in addition to this unnecessary 
tax the farmers of the State spend 
annually about $12,000,000 for fer- 
tilizers. But, we are moving rapidly 
on the road to progress and the un- 
precedented interest now taken in ag- 
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THE MARKETS. 
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RALEIGH COTTON. 


OCG MAGGS os cccdccccuscstecscccus 15% 

Sertet BRIGGRG..... nacccucencancnnncs 15% 

CO, 15 

Se Wh dcintinidanninianetnaginnen — 
CHARLESTON PROVISION AND 


FARM SUPPLIES. 












D.S.C. R Sides. packed_........- 14% 
D.S. Bellies, packed_.........-...- 15% 
Mt MIRON Go volenacuauiencueuukedai 10 
Butter, GrOAMery................... 34 
(ae 21% 
Lard, pure, tierces _.........------- 15 
Meal. pearl .__... $1.75 
Meal. common. 1.7 
Hay—Ti motuny . 1.20 to 1.30 
Corn, white ___ &6 
Gti TEOG ee ccccasacxccccnase 84 
Oas, chipped, white..._.........-- 55 
ae ie aa 52 
Feei—Cracked corn. per bushel-_- 85 
Corn chop, per 100 pounds __----- 1.60 
Wheat bian, per 100 pounds ----- 1.50 
Co n bran. per 10u pounds_______- 1,20 
Middlings, per 100 pouuds------_- 1.60 
Hulls. per 100 pounds. = 7 
Cotton Ties, pieced-_ 70 
Rebundied __._____- 70 
New Ties__........-_._- 92 
BASING, 9 DOUGGs.-.5..502..60...0 7% 
Flour—Spring whea: patent -_____- $6.25 to 6.75 
RMR On Ce reece anes 6 25 to 650 
PME NG Goda aces Socaancancasauee 5 75 to 6 OU 
RINNE ctr eck on soe eects aacewt 5.25 to 5.50 


NEW YORK GRAIN AND PRODUCE 

Potatoes, per bbl., $1.40@1.60. 
Sweets, $1.50@2 per bbl. for Md., 
and $1@1.50 for N. C. Yams, 75c. 
@$1.25 per bbl. Onions, white, per 
bushel-crate, 75@90c.; yellow, $1.50 
@2.25 per bbl.; red,.50c.@$1 per 
basket. Cabbage, $4@6 per 100. 
Beets, $1.25@1.50 per 100 bunches. 
Carrots, washed, per bbl., $1.75 @2. 
Cauliflower, $1@5 per bbl. Celery, 
$1@1.50 per crate. Cucumbers, 
50@ 85e per basket. Eggplant, 50@ 
75¢ per 60-qt crate. Corn, 50c@$2 
per 100 ears. Lima beans, $1@1.50 
per basket. Lettuce, 50c@$2 per 
basket. Okra, 50c@$1 per %4-bbl. 
basket. Parsley, per basket, 5@c. 
Peppers, 50@75c per bbl. Peas, 50c 
@2.25 per basket. Romaine, 50@ 
75¢ per basket. Spinach, $1.25@ 
1.50 per basket. String beans, 50@ 
75¢ per basket. Squash, Yellow 
Crokneck, 50c@$1 per bbl.; Hub- 


bard, 75¢@$1.25. Turnips, Ruta- 
bagas, per bbl., 75¢@$1. Tomatoes, 


50¢@$1 per box. 


Apples, $2.50@4. Crab apples, 
small, per bbl., $3@6; large, $2@ 
8.50. Pears, per bbl., Clapp’s Favor- 
ite, $3@4.50; Scooter, $2@2.50. 
Peaches, 30 @85c per basket; fancy, 
per carrier, $1@1.25. Plums, 25@ 
30c for damson 8-lb basket. Grapes, 
65@85ce per carrier for Concords. 
Blackberries, 8@13c per qt. Musk- 
melons, 40c@ $1.50 per crate. Water- 
melons, $5@20 per 100. 

Butter, creamery, 31144 @32c; imi- 
tation creamery, 24@25c; factory, 
23% @24c for June make, and 22% 
23c for current make. 

Eggs, 24@27c for Western. 

Wheat, $1.06% for new No. 2 red 
winter. Corn, 68%c. Oats, 38% @ 
39c for No. 2 white. 


RICHMOND TOBACCO. 

Renee EE a ee 

The past week has been without 
any special feature in the market 
here. Types of new crop bright and 
dark primings are being shown from 
interior points, where they gradually 
will be marketed. Prices for dark 
primings are fully as high as they 
were last year and those of bright 
primings have advanced %c. per 
pound over last year’s figures. The 
weather continues to be sultry, moist 
with rain, which keeps the farmers 
from cutting tobacco and keeps the 
plants in a growing condition. What 
is needed is some dry, sunshiny 
weather with dewy nights to bring 
the crop to maturity. 


DANVILLE TOBACCO. 

There is scarcely anything selling 
on the loose market yet, except 
primings—the prices range from 2c. 
to 1llc., and are regarded as stiff. 
The continued heavy rains since 
last week have done corsiderable 
damage to the growing crop which 
will take a good deal of sunshine to 
overcome. Trading old re-dried to- 


bacco is rather quiet.—Dibrell Bros. 





riculture, and especiaily the interest 
taken in corn culture will surely 
remedy this business error. 

Mr. French demonstrated the fact 
that he was a humorist as well as the 
superlative agricultural authority he 
is known to be by every reader of 
The Progressive Farmer and Gazette. 
With serious expressions and apolo- 
getic mein, he stated that he had not 
had time to prepare anything worth 
saying, and then proceeded to read 
an agricultural and economic classic 
which it is hoped, will appear in 
these pages. In his digressions from 
his paper he censured the public 
press of the State for disproportion 
of publicity given agriculture as com- 
pared to publicity given other voca- 
tions, including politics. This brought 
several gentlemen to their feet and 
denials and excuses were offered by 
newspaper men. The discussion was 
lively and eloquent. 

Prof. S. B. Shaw discussed, ‘‘Pro- 
duction and Preservation of Home 
Fruit Products.” Mr. Shaw pointed 
eut that 90 per cent of the fruits and 
vegetables sold in some towns in the 
State is sold to the farmers. He then 
discussed the production of fruits and 
vegetables on the farm, showing 
clearly that the farmer can produce, 
at less than half the cost, better 
goods than he is now buying. He 
then gave minute and practicable in- 
struction for fruit and vegetable pro- 
duction and preservation. Mr. Shaw 
has also prepared an exhaustive bul- 
letin on the subject of his discussion. 
This discussion will be mailed free to 
all who apply to the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for it. 

Mr. John W. Robinson discussed 
“Farm Machinery,’’ and traced the 
development of implements of tillage 
from the forked stick of the savage 
to the modern, labor-saving and sci- 
entific implements of the present day. 
He went into detail and discussed 
many individual implements which 
the present-day farmer must have if 
he does present-day farming, and il- 
lustrated the necessity of the farm- 
er’s becoming familiar with the use 
of machines and implements by 
which he may save half, or more 
than half, the cost of performing the 
work of the farm. Mr. Robinson’s 
address was followed by timely dis- 
cussion of a wide range. 

Prof. C. B. Williams, of the Exper- 
iment Station, discussed ‘‘Why, 
When, Where, How to Use Lime.’ 
This proved to be a live question. 
Prof. Williams gave many detailed 
facts concerning lime, lime-rock, 
phosphate rock, and their uses. 


(Concluded next week.) 
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OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


Farms Wanted or Offered For Sale or Rent 








In this department we shall publish offerings 
of all tand wanted or offered for sale or for 
rent. We do not extend our general advertis- 
ing guarantee to this department, because 
every purchaser should see land for himself 
befqre buy‘ng, but no man is permitted to of- 
fer land for sale in this department until he 
has first shown us satisfactory references as 
toh it d fi ial responsibility. 


Valuable Real Estate 


Two houses and lots—good, roomy 
houses, and plenty of land—situated on 
main street in the healthiest and most 

opular part of the town of Williamston. 
Rent for agood percent. Alsoa30 acre 
farm, situated about 14 miles from Wil- 
liamston, one half cleared, the other half 
woods land, improved with a young or- 
chard on it. Especially adapted for 
stock, poultry, fruit, and trucking. This 
is a good investment for a man who 
wishes to live either in the town or 
country. For further information, address 


J. 8. McGowan, . William ton N.C. 


z0 Acre Va. F 2100 
220 Acre Va. Farm 

This farm is located j-st outside a village where 
there are stores, schoo's, and high schools, near 
neighbors, mail delivered, 45 acres in m+chine 
worked fields, 15 ac esin pasture for 30 heed of 
stock, balance in wood, will cut 75,000 feet of tim- 
ner, which can be marketed 1% niles away. 
Very fertile soi], cuts 20 tons: f hay. wire ferced, 
50 fruit trees producing 20 barrels a season The 
euilaings consist of two cottage houses and two 
barns and o:her necessary bu lui: gs. This is a 
splendid opportunity for wo families to be made 
comfortable. Owner cannot cae forhis property, 
therefor~, this farm wll be s Id +t the sac:ifice 
price of *2.°00, parteash For details of this a: d 
other farme in Virginia and other Southern States, 
see pege 26 “‘Stro t’s Farm Catalogue No. 30,”’ 
Second Edition. Station 1358. 


E. A Streut - Land Title Bidg., - Philadelphia, Pa 


BOOKLET FREE 
Booklet No. 2 mailed free to those who want a 
tarm in North Ga., or Ala. ri 
O. F MORRIS, - - Rockmart, Ga. 
Real Estate All Lines. 


200-Acre Farm 


FOR SALE 


One half cleared. balencein second of growth tim- 
ber Atwostery dwelling, good ut building, one 
eottage terant house, all in first-class condition. 
Near schools, +churches, towns, ete. Those with- 
ing to buv please come and investigate. 


W.B OUTLAW & BRO., - - Coleraine, N.C. 


FARM LANDS FOR SALE 


Mys If and aseociates have seld over half miliion 
dollars worth of “arm ' anda in Southwest Geor- 
gia wthin the past 8 months This is the best 
Cotton, Corn, Gr in and Truck growing country 
in the entire South. We have o' her choice Farms 
and it wiil pay you to write me what you want. 


SMITH D. PICKETT, ; 
Empire Life Building, Atlanta, Georgia. 


A REAL FARM BARGAIN 


729 acres, 2% miles fom Thomarville, Ga., 400 
acres cleared. La ge quantity of hard # od tim- 
ber. Ra'lroad bourds one side and two switches 
on the pI ce. Well watered, good stock pre posi- 
tion. Good 7-room house, good well, fine oak grove. 
To settle an estate and give much needed money 
tos me heirs qu’ck, it is offer-d at a real bargsin 
price of #25 per acre, one third cash, b+lan e on 
easy terms, at6%. No lands s near town can be 
bo: ght wnder $3°. Write ‘or full particulars. 
W.E CRAIGMILES, - Thomasville, Ga 

















MONEY-MAKING FARM 
Bordering Beautiful River. 


Splendid location, only mile from thriving 
Maryland village ; finest. «f boating and fish- 
ing; 70 acres infertile fields 60 acres in wood, 
over 5,009 corus of pine and oak and close to 
best of market}; good 2 st ry cottage, barn, 
granary ana corn hou e; other business com- 
pe's »wner to sacrifice. so the price for im- 
m: diate sale is only 33 0, part cash. balance 
easy terms Fo: p rticulars of this and - ther 
Maryland farm b> rgaina see pag’ 61 ‘ Strout’s 
Ld carm Catalogue No. 3),’’copy free Station 


E. A. STROUT, 
Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


farm and, LANDS 


Timber 


Farms and timbered lands for sale at 
$8.00 to $15.00 per acre. Write for de- 
scriptive catalog. JEFFREYS. HESTER & v0., 
Inc., Chase City Mecklenburg Co., Va. 


We Pay Your Fare Both Ways to Florida 





If you buy Celery Farms property-—ten acres—you get your 
railroad fare both ways. We have 60,000 acres in the finest 
section of Florida, a place where one crop of potatoes in 90 
days will pay for the land and put money in the bank. Rail 


and river transportation, the best market, the earliest market, 
where the owners of the Colony help every man to success, 
We want 1000 families in the next sixty days and make con- 
cessions that will bring them. Don't wait to write tomorrow— 
DO IT NOW! 
FLORIDA HOMELAND COMPANY 











478 Atlantic National Bank Bidg, Jacksonville, Flas 





DO YOU WANT A HOME 


GOLDEN OPPORTUNITIES 


IN THE SUNNY SCUTH? 





only 


gvod public roada 
ber next. This land is wriced fr m $15. to & 


a nome in South Georgia 





The 6,900-acre plantation beught from Hon. J. Pope Brown, State Treasurer, h»s been sub- 
divided into 10" small farms. ranging from 10 to 100 acres, and nuw ready for white farmers 
Mr. Krown spent the greater payt of his life improving and building up this farm, 
reslizing quite a fortune therefr'm. Tre farms are well wat-red with rprings and living 
streams sch ol ehurchese, public gin, g) ist and saw mille, st res and +hops 0” the place: +Iso 
There are 3 large ante b lium dwel'ings, 5 superintendent houses 30 4-ro m 

and 3! 2 and 3 room cuttages. neatly painted and ready for occupsncy Possess on g'ven Dec-m- 
0 per acre, according to improvements and loca- 

tion one four h carh, balance 1, 2 and 3 years with interest 


I Special inducements to clubs cf ten families or more. 
write today for free bookl-t giving full cescription. 


Southern Trust Company, Hawkinsville, Ga. 


The chance of your life to secure 
Do not wait, 
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THE POULTRY YARD. 








COLORING OF RHODE ISLAND 
REDS. 


I have purchased ‘‘pure-bred 
R. I. Reds,’ from three differ- 
ent parties, each claiming his 
poultry to be pure-bred R. I. 
Reds. Party No. 1’s chickens 
are a very light yellow, or buff, 
fluffy, shaped very much like a 
Buff Cochin. Party No. 2’s 
have very light bodies, with neck 
feathers a dark red. Party No. 
3’s chickens are a dark, brown- 
ish red, white lobes and of a 
trim shape, entirely different in 
color and shape from other two. 
Will you kindly inform me the 
standard characteristics of the 
Rhode Island Reds—the exact 
color, and what types of chick- 
ens have been sold to me. I paid 
as high as $1 apiece for them. 

INCOGNITO. 


(Answer by Uncle Jo.) 


We do not doubt that the parties 
from whom you bought your Reds 
honestly believed they had good birds 
and up to the standard requirements, 
Not possessing a standard, or per- 
haps never having attended an ex- 
hibition, they did not know what con- 
stituted a good specimen. A good- 
colored Red, especially a female, is 
hard to produce, as in nine cases out 
of ten they breed light in color. 

A R. I. Red, to conform to re- 
quirements, should be a rich, bril- 
liant red, except where black is spec- 
ified (in tail and wing of cock, and 
tail, wing and tip of hackle feathers 
in female). The color of the entire 
body should be an even blending of 
color, the less contrast the better. 
Most poultry judges give preference 
to the darkest colored birds, those 
approaching nearest a cherry red. 

The chief characteristics of the 
Reds are their compact form, oblong 
shape, and red, smooth surface color. 

The Reds you have are poor in 


, oD; ” 
GHOMPSON’S “Ringlet” Barred Rocks. 
Choice lot of cockerels, pullets—mature breed- 
img stock and eggs. Prices very reasonable. 
C. NEALE STACY, AMELIA, VA. 


Eggs $150 for Setting of 13 Eggs 


8.C. White and Brown Leghorns, 
white Wyandottes, B. P. Rocks, 
Howudans, Black Minorcas, Light 
Brahmas and C. I. Games. | amid 
Pekin Duck Exgs, $1 26 for 1 

Send for folder. It’s — 


Nevin Poultry Yards 


UNCLE JOE AND NED, Props, 
RF D. ail Box @. CHARLOTTE, N.0 


Breeding Stock For Sale Choice Barred Plymouth 
Rocks, S.C Rhode Island Reds, S. C. Brown Leg- 
horns and a nice lot of young R. I. Red Chickens 


for sale. Cheap for quality. What do you want? 
Please write me. 
H. B. GEER ~ 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FENGE si972°2" 
Made_—— 
of High Carbon Double Strength 
Wire. Heavily Galvanized to 
rust. Have no agents. Sell at 
prices on 30 days’ free trial. 
e pay allfreight. 37 heights of farm 
poultry fence. Catalog Free. 
COILED SPRING FENCE Co. 
72 Wincheat Indi 










FROWN FENCE. a 


Strongest, most durable fence “a SS om 
made. Heaviest, closest wires. saa = === 
| 9 galvanized. Praetically indestructible, Stock 






strong. Chicken tight, 14 to 35c per rod. Sample free, Wepayfrt. 
The Brown Fence & Wire Co., Dept. 89 Cleveland, Ohio. §f 





color and shape evidently, though 
they may perform in the nest as 
well as more characteristic birds. At 
the price you paid it could hardly be 
expected to get anything but culls, 
for a Red approaching within speak- 
ing distance of the requirements 
should be worth at least $3, and most 
breeders of reputation would charge 
$5, and it is worth that to breed such 
birds. 

I think the whole trouble lies in 
the fact that too many people are of- 
fering standard-bred stock who are 
not up in the business. 

You paid just about market price 
for your chickens, for in my home 
town chickens are selling for 124c. 
per pound, and a grown Red, accord- 
ing to the standard, should weigh 83% 
pounds; this would be $1.08 each. 

If you can get a good blocky male 
bird, you can, in a few years, grade 
up those you now have. 





HOW TO TREAT SOREHEAD. 


Messrs. Editors: Sorehead is not 
necessarily a fatal disease, but it is 





one that needs attention, or the 
chicken affected by it will likely die 
of starvation. It is a disease that 
one might call ‘‘fall dwindling,’ for 
it causes the birds that take it to 
become thin and scrawny and to 
waste away; and it usually comes in 
the fall of the year,—about the time 
when mosquitoes are the worst. 

Sorehead is first made manifest by 
little red lumps about the comb, gills 
and eyes. These bumps, or pimples 
enlarge and others appear, and they 
fill with a fetid matter, until, unless 
the disease is checked, the head be- 
comes a mass of putrid sores,—the 
eyes closing in many instances from 
the scabs about them. This is sore- 
head in its worst form. 

Now, there is a cure, and the treat- 
ment is simple, if taken in time. The 
best remedy I know of is a mixture 
of lard and coal oil, in the propor- 
tion of two parts of lard to one of 
oil, and a few drops of carbolic acid 
additional. It should all be very 
thoroughly mixed until it fully emul- 
sifies and becomes white and soap- 
like. Then, at the first appearance 
of the malady, rub the head in gen- 
eral with the mixture, applying it 
with a soft rag. Do this two or 
three times a week. When this is 
done the red bumps turn black, dry 
up and fall off and the surface heals 
over nicely. H. B. GREER. 





Lice, mites and chickens cannot 
thrive in the same qhereres. 


Nitragin Bacteria 


for Alfalfa, Clover, Vetch, Peas, Beans will 
bring success where you experi+nced failures. 
More than ONE MILLION acres sold in Ger- 
many during 1909. 


Plant a winter crop and supply your fields 
with NIT -OGEN ard HUMUS at small costs 
for the followiug cash crop. 


Postal will bring info:mation and guarantee 
trial offer. 


General Agency 
Carl Teerling, Savannah, Ga- 
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Gate, $3.40; 3-foot Lawn Gate, $2 





SOLD ON 30 DAYS FREE TRIAL Return at OUR EXPENSE 
IDEAL BARBED WIRE $1.55 FOR 80-ROP SPOOL. 


Made of two No. 14 galvanized Bessemer Steel Wires. Barbs 
3 inches apart. Lowest prices ever made. Catalogue free. 


KITSELMAN BROTHERS Boxsa MUNCIE, INDIANA. 


[43 CENTS AROD 


A 22-INCH HIGH HOG FENCE 


Ke for 26-inch; 18%e for 31-inch; 22e for 34-inch. We show 
b+ price sixty styles and heights of Farm and Poultry Fence. 


25 CENTS A ROD FOR A 47 INCH FARM FENCE. 


33 CENTS A ROD for a 50-inch Roulery Fence. 10-foot Farm 


















































PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZETTR, 





Why hesitate one minute? 


Your commonsense tells you to get the roofing 
made of Trinidad Lake asphalt. Nature gives it water- 
proofing qualities that man has never equaled, 


Genasco 
Ready Roofing 


is made of Trinidad Lake asphalt. It prevents cracks 
and breaks; does away with leaks and repairs, «id 
makes Genasco last longer than any other roofing. 

The Kant-leak Kleet is the greatest device ever 
invented to waterproof seams without cement. Supplied 
in rolls of Genasco when Sok and 





Write for the Good Roof Guide 2 pe and find out more about Genasco; get 
samples too. Mineral_or smooth surf l.cok for the trade-mark at your 
dealer's, and insist on Genasco. Aw ritte n guarantee—if you want it. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT PAVING (¢ es 


Largest producers of esa and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the worl id. 


PHILADELP HIA 
San Francisco 


New York 


Cross-section, Genasco Stone-surface Ready Roofing 


Chicago 


Gravel 
| 7 
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Barbed Wire and Fencing 


SPECIAL SALE AT WRECKING PRICES 


A great opportunity. Nowisthetimeto buy. Save 30to50 percent. We bought the contentsof a 
large boat disabled in Lake Huron, containing 20,000 kegs of Wire Nails, 500 tons of Barbed Wire, many 
cars of Fencing and other Wire Products. We give our customers the benefit of our wonderful opera- 
tions, The Barbed Wire and Fencing is the best manufactured. tft is unimpaired except that it may 
be somewhat dulled, but it is not damaged; practically as good as you get from high-priced dealers, 


Galvanized Barbed Wire, 2 and é point. put up on reels, 
- er 100 }bs., $2.00; painte 2d,$1.60. Galvanized Barb 
Vire, 80 rods to the reel, perree “% $1.50; painte 1d, $1.4 
Electric Weld Square wos Fencing. , 
market. 26 in. high, Me 


18} 12 in. Square 
4 in. stays, heavily galvanized, per rod, 2¢ Posy ther hel 


, 7c. 12 in. Graduated we ere Mesh Fencing, per rod, 8 Ver a ie hiaat proportionate prices. 
Siboth Galvanized fesse No. 9 PA Rune, ver r aa Nene horas N eo GE 12, $2.50; No. 


14, $2.78. Poultry Fenc ED WIRE ‘NAILS, ‘PER Kee. KEG, $1 .00 


5,000 kegs of Mixed Wi sad) Nails that are rusty ay bat are sre a0id j just as they come, no 
guarantee as to assortment. Per keg, $1.00. 

Bo w Regular Wire Nails: 8D. per keg, $2.00; Boat Spikes, per 100 lbs., $1.50; 
Railroad Spikes. pe r 100 lbs., $1.75; Mixed tron Bolts, good assortment, new, per 
100 lbs., $3.00; Mixed pm hey per 100 Ibs., $2.00. B. B. Phone Wire, per 160 |bs., $2.85. 

Ask for Our 1000-Page Illustrated Free Catalog L. F. °71 | 
Here’s the Great ** Price Wrecker,”’ 10,000 illustrations. Shows everything from a needle to a loco- 
motive. Tells about our wonderful purchases at Sheriffs’, Receivers’ and Manufacturers’ Sales. 
Quotes marvelously low prices on Furniture and Household Goods, Clothing, Plumbing, Heating, 
Groceries, Sporting Goods, Machinery, Lumber, Roofing and everything manufactured. It’s free. 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Telephone and Find Out! 


What was the weather repor 
What is the market price 
of cotton 
Has my team left town 
Is there any freight for 
me 
Do you want to buy 


edgs 
When is the meeting 
























































































The telephone answers these ques-~ 
tions for thousands of Farmers every day. 
[t will do this and more for you. The 
cost of a telephone on your Farm 1s 
small; the saving is great. 


Our free booklet tells you all about 
it. Write for it today. Address 


Farmers Line Department 


SOUTHERN BELL TELEPHONE 
& TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
77 South Pryor St. Atlanta, Ga. 











We guarantee our advertisers. ‘if when wr iting ‘them you say, “I saw 
your ad. in The Progressive Farmer and Gazete.” 
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SELECT SEED POTATOES NOW. 


Messrs. Editors: Now is the time 
ct your spring seed potatoes if 
you have not already done so. If we 
have a second-crop patch of our 
own, we can select seed at harvest. 
Select only from hills that show no 
trace of blight, scab, or any disease. 
I select also from hills that contain 
the largest number of uniform, sal- 
able tubers. I have found such 
hills to be better for seed than hills 
that contain one or two very large 
tubers, or a large number of small 


to sele 


ones. 
I also select my seed from hills 


that were mulch grown. I have found 
by several experimental tests that 
mulch-grown tubers are better for 
seed. Why so I am unable to tell, 
unless the muleh keeps the soil at a 
uniform degree of heat and moisture 
thus enabling the tubers to obtain 
greater vitality. I know hill-select- 
ed, mulch-grown seed gives much 
larger yield of salable potatoes than 
those selected from the mixed-up 
mass of scab-infected, blight-infect- 
ed tubers in the bin. 

On one test I found the yield of 
hill-selected, mulch-grown seed to 
give at rate of 27 bushels more pota- 
toes per acre than the best bin-select- 
ed tubers. Of the hill-selected seed 
I got only 1-3 bushel out of each 100 
bushels that were scabby, while the 
bin-selected seed contained 8 out of 
100 bushels that were scabby. The 
bin-selected seed gave 10 per cent 
unsalable tubers, while the _ hill- 
selected only gave 11-3 per cent un- 
salable tubers. 

If we haven’t a patch of our own, 
get some neighbor who has, to select 
them for us. It is better to pay 
them $2.50 per bushel than to plant 
Northern-grown seed or the badly 
mixed lot of seed carelessly selected 
from the bin. 

W. C. CROOK. 

Henderson Co., Tenn. 





APPLES TO PLANT IN WESTERN 
NORTH CAROLINA. 


I have some land I want to 
plant in apple trees- this fall, 
and want entirely winter varie- 
ties. My farm is very steep 
land. Fruit grows wild on it 
and I always have plenty when 
other people haven’t any at all. 
What are the most valuable 
Varieties? Vv. HB: 
(Answer by Prof. W. F. Massey.) 
Ashe County, N. C., is doubtless 

one of the best apple regions in this 
whole country. In planting an or- 
chard there on very steep land I 
would plant in the sod, and then cut 
the grass regularly several times 
during each season and spread the 
cut grass under and around the 
trees. Then keep the soil productive 
by top dressings of manure or fer- 
tilizer, and get as strong a growth 
of grass as practicable. Keep hogs 
and all stock out of the orchard 
While young. After the trees get to 
bearing the hogs may be allowed in 
to gather up the fallen fruit that 
May be wormy. Then determine to 
spray regularly every season with 
Bordeaux mixture to keep the trees 
in good health and the fruit clean 
of scab, and as the blossoms fall, 
Spray with Bordeaux mixture in 
Which 5 ounces of Paris green is 
mixed to 50 gallons for the preven- 
tion of the codling moth that makes 

worms in the apples. 
ie to warietion, plant mainly Stay- 
, Inesap, York Imperial and 
aye) Limbertwig, and do not plant 
aoe sel The market is getting 
betel Se pretty and poor apples. 
bing the trees well mulched 


FRUIT, TRUCK, VEGETABLES. 


with the cut grass and spraying reg- 
uarly you can grow fine apples, but 
neglect the spraying and you will 
have poor ones. 





WHEN TO SET STRAWBERRIES. 


I wish to put out a few straw- 
berries this fall, and want you 
to write me when to set them 
out, how to prepare the land, 
the best fertilizer to use, and 
how to cultivate them, etc. The 
only place I have to put them is 
sandy, loamy land. M. W. H. 


(Answer by Prof. W. F. Massey.) 

The best time to set strawberry 
plants will be in November. The 
land should be well prepared, and 
the plants set in rows 4 feet apart 
and 15 inches in the rows, setting 
them not too deep and not too shal- 
low, but with the roots well covered, 
and the buds well above ground. A 
mixture of 9 parts acid phosphate, 1 
part nitrate of soda, 6 parts cotton- 
seed meal and 4 parts sulphate of 
potash used at rate of 1,000 pounds 
per acre will make good strawber- 
ries. Lady Thompson is a good early 
berry, and Chesapeake is the best 
main crop. 





Cotton Between Truck Rows. 


Messrs. Editors: Are you fully 
aware of the discovery our truckers 
have made? They have found out 
that they can run a furrow between 
two rows of vegetables and plant a 
row of cotton and when the truck 
crop is gathered their cotton is 
ready to be cultivated, and has ample 
time to mature. I am told some 500 
acres of such cotton is planted for 
the first time in this county, and fin- 
er cotton can’t be found anywhere 
than we can show. I have seen much 
of it and can bear testimony to the 
fact. It is a very big thing for the 
truckers. B. G. WORTH. 

Wilmington, N. C. 

Selecting and Saving Seed Corn. 

Messrs. Editors: A few hours spent 
in the corn field just before gather- 
ing time, selecting the best ears from 
the best stalks, would give enough 
seed for the next crop, and would 
pay big returns for the trouble and 
the time spent in making the selec- 
tion. The largest yields of grain are 
usually made frem varieties produc- 
ing two years on one stalk, and if 
such a variety is desired, then seed 
should be saved only from stalks 
bearing two ears. Uniformity of the 
stalk from which the ears are taken 
is as much to be desired as igs uni- 
formity of the ears themselves. 

After the seed has been selected 
the ears should be husked, thorough- 
ly dried and put in some dry place in 
the barn free from rats. For small 
quantities, putting it in crocus sacks 
and hanging to the rafters, is a good 
method. J. R. HICKS. 








The farmer may have grapes all 
winter by packing a late variety in 
sawdust and storing in a cool place. 
All must be perfectly sound and be 
handled carefully.—T. C. Karns. 





Now that the crops are not press- 
ing so hard, clean up the garden. 
Cut out the weeds and grass, if they 
are present, and plant new crops 
suitable for the season. 





A good man is cheap at almost any 
price, and a shiftless, careless man 
is dear if he works for nothing.—D. 
Rankin. 








It is time to pay back something to it. 


low-grade, badly-balanced plant food ? 


- 


You Have Preyed on the Soil Long Enough! 
What shall it be? 
back soluble, concentrated food, or will you ‘‘buy bulk” in big bags of 


Will you give 


If you can't break yourself of the 


‘“‘same old brand” habit, buy some Potash—real, soluble, high-grade 
plant food —to mix with the old brand. 


Ask your dealer to carry Potash in stock— 
we will sell him, or you, a carload or a ton 


Write for prices, and for our new pamphlet on Fall Fertilizers, tlling you how two 


improve the old brands and how to mix better ones at home for less money. 


Potash Pays 


you to do it, for 


It will pay 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, Continental Building, Baltimerc, Sid. 
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FRUIT TREES 
SHADE TREES 
HEDGE PLANTS 
ROSE BUSHES 
PECAN TREES 







BUY DIRECT FROM NURSERY 
AND SAVE OVER HALF on 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
CABBAGE PLANTS 
GRAPE VINE 
ASPARAGUS ROOTS 
FIG BUSHES, etc. etc. 
100,000,000 OF ABOVE. 


Largest Shippers of Strawberry Plants 
in the world. 


56th Semi-Annual Free Catalogue now ready. 
CONTINENTAL PLANT CO., Kittrell, N. C. 





Seed Rye For Sale 


Eastern Carolina Seed Rye, Crimson Clover, 
Vetch, Winter Oats, Rape, Bulbs, etc. 


Z. M. L. JEFFREYS, - = Goldsboro, N.C, 


Sanders Improved Seed Winter Oats 


Ripens in May. Delivered f. o. b. Clayton, $1.00 
per bushel 


W. H. SANDERS, a 


Seed Oats and Wheat 


Pure seed, free from barley and cockle. Cele- 
brated Appler Oats $1.00 bu.: 10 bus. and over, 90 
cts. bushel. Big White Wheat, $1.50 per bu. All 
grown on Pinehurst Farm. 


W. H. BULLARD, 





Clayton, N.C. 





Roseboro, N. C. 


ALFALFA 


Vetch Seed, Wheat, 


The greatest of all hay crops. 
Oats, Bariey and Rye. 


MARK W. JOHNSON SEED COMPANY, 


Oldest Seed House South 
ATLANTA, - - - - - GEORGIA, 
Splendid standard varieties now ready for ship- 
ment. Currells Prolific Leeks Prolific, Fulcastor, 
Fultz, Red Chaff and other varieties selected from 
the very best fields in North Carolina. Also N.C. 
3eed Rye, Appler, Burt and Sensation Oats. 
Prices on application. 


HIGKORY SEED GOMP’Y. 


HICKORY, N. C. 


HOME CANNERS REVIEW 





150,000 Transplanted Celery 


(Imperted Seed) Plants, All Varieties. 


#2.00 per 1,000. They will live better and make 
bigger celery than ordinary plants. They may 
also be set out two weeks later and will do well. 
Cabbage plants, $100. Weship safely to Missis- 
sippi. F. W. ROCHELLE & SONS, Chester, N. J. 
Established 1899. 


To Plant Buyers 
I am now booking orders for cabbage plants, 
any variety, at #1 00 per 1,000, 85c a 1,000 for 4,000 
or more, special price on large lots. Also taking 
orders for Jouannet’s Early Giant Argenteuil As- 
paragus, any quantity, one- year roots, $5.00 a 1,000, 
two year roots, $6.00 a 1,000, $1.00 per 100, all f.0.b. 
express, Charleston, S.C. Delivery from Novem- 

ber first. 

ALFRED JOUANNET, - Mount Pleasant, S. C. 
Vetch Seed Now is the time to order Vetch 
Seed for early Fall Sowing. Best 
seed on the market, for lowest price, for sale by us. 
Prompt attention given allorders. Your patronage 
solicited. Square Deal Seed Farm, Cuncord, Tenn. 
i Great for hay snd Winter grazing. 
Arctic Grass A few clean seed for sale at 81.00 
a bu.: 10 bu. at 90°; 25 at 75c. Sow in Fall. Will 


not drown or freeze out. Circular with order. Buy 
row. A.L Roper, Adairsviile, Ga. 


PRATT’S i : 
66é . ae 
Will positively destroy SAN JOSE SCALE and all 
soft bodied suckfhg insects without injury to the 
tree. Simple, more effective ard cheaper than 
Lime Sulphur. Not an experiment, One gaflom 
makes 16 to 2) gallons spray by Amply adding waters 


Send for Booklet, “Orchard Insurance.” 


B. G. PRATT CO.,50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK CITY. 















Big illustrated Paper FREE. Full of 
information about Home and Market 
Canniog. Tells you how to buy and 
how to sell. Where to get your Can- 


ners, Cans, Labels and other valuable information to every grower in the land, Costs you nothing. 


Send toaay. 


MODERN CANNEK COMPANY, Chattanooga, Tenn., Lept. I. 
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CANS 


FRUITS, VEGETABLES ona SYRUP 


Best Goops 
LOWES? PRICES 


ALSO LABELS, SOLDER anp SUPPLIES. Write for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Dept. 12, Baltimore, Md. 


NATIONAL CAN COMPANY, - 
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SOUTH CAROLINA FARMERS’ CONGRESS. 


A Successful and Fairly Well Attended Meeting—The Failure 


of the Convention to Prov 


HE ANNUAL Farmers’ Congress 
T held at Clemson College, S. C., 

was a decided success. The at- 
tendance was not large, in compari- 
son with that which should have 
been, but it was well up to the stand- 
ard usually attained throughout the 
South at such meetings. We counted 
230 in the hall during one of the ad- 
dresses and they were an earnest 
and intelligent lot of farmers, who 
with 


were plainly on good terms 
themselves and their business, and 


determined to get all offered to aid 
them in doing better work. 

We regretted to note a lack of 
provision in the program for the 
farmers’ wives and daughters, but at 
each session women were in attend- 
ance at the general meeting. 

We are going to comtinue to in- 
sist that there is as much cause and 
need for giving instruction to the 
women in the farm homes as to the 
men on the farm; that it is as much 
the duty of the institute or extension 
management to provide this help for 
the woman as it is that they help the 
men, and that in the improvement of 
farm conditions the improvement of 
the farm homes is the most effeetive 
agency that can be employed. 

The South Carolina Farmers’ Cofi- 
gress was a success, but it was not 
a complete success, and never will 
be until a program of instruction is 
provided for the farmers’ wives and 
daughters, along the special lines of 
home sanitation, home conveniences 
and aids to household work, and all 
those other subjects which are in- 
cluded in home economics and home- 
making. 

The Congress was called to order 
by Acting President Riggs Wednes- 
day at 2.30 p. m., and the conduct of 
the program was turned over to Prof- 
D. N. Barrow, who has direction 
of the extension work of the State 
in agricultural lines. The first ad- 
dress on the program was by W. B. 
Mercier, of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, but a native of Missis- 


_— 


Open 


SAVES 2-3 OF THE LABOR 


Specially made for sowing Oats or Wheat in Cotton Fields. 
The Cole Grain Drill is the Key to Crop Rotation and the 


the cotton. 


Enrichment of the Soil. 


ide for the Farm Women. 


sippi, on ‘“‘Winter and Summer Pas- 
tures.’’ 

Mr. Mercier pointed out the value 
of a good pasture in the farm econo- 
my, insisted on the necessity of erad- 
icating the non-pasture plants from 
the pastures and pointed out the 
value of a large variety of grasses 
and clovers in a good pasture, with 
Bermuda grass as the foundation 
and main dependence to _ furnish 
summer grazing. 

The next subject discussed was 
hogs. Dr. Tait Butler, editor of this 
paper, discussed the feeding of hogs 
and insisted on the fact that instead 
of corn furnishing practically our 
entire feed it should, owing to its 
high price in the South and its lack 
of the food elements necessary for 
growth and development, not form 
more than one-fourth of the hog 
ration. He pinned his faith to cow- 
peas, soy beans, peanuts and corn, 
the latter forming not more than 
one-fourth the ration, for fattening, 
and the cereals, rape and the winter 
legumes for winter and spring graz- 
ing. This address was followed by 
Dr. E. Barnett, of Clemson College 
on hog cholera. The serum treat- 
ment and prevention of this disease 
was fully discussed and the fact 
pointed out that this and intelligent 
care and sanitation must form the 
reliance of the farmer for protection 
against losses from hog cholera. 

Wednesday night at 8.30 p. 
Col. Allan Johnstone, President of 
the Board of Trustees, of Clemson 
College, delivered an able address in 
which he discussed agricultural con- 
ditions and the purpose of Clemson 
College and welcomed the farmers 
of the State to the institution. Hon. 
EK. J. Watson, Commissioner of Agri- 
culture, followed with a patriotic ad- 
dress on the resources and progress 
of the State. 

A lantern, or illustrated lecture, 
by Professor Jackson, of Clemson 
College, on ‘‘The Breeds of Hogs,’ 
closed the exercises for the first day. 

(Concluded next week.) 


m., 


Furrow Oat Sower 
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LETTERS FROM YOUNG READERS 
(Continued from page 718.) 
with it. I also plow the corn with 
one-horse plows and one-horse culti- 
vators. I thin the corn and chop it. 
I pull the fodder and corn and cut 
tops. I also drive the wagon to the 
field when hauling up corn. I help 
plant the corn in the spring. Then 
when I come home from the field I 
go drive the colts and pigs into their 
stalls. BRYANT WATSON. 

Rougemont, N. C. 





A Busy Little Girl. 


I am a little girl 
ten years old. I live on the farm. 
Papa takes your good paper. I like 
to read it very much. I spend most 
of my spare time in reading good 
books and magazines. I have a little 


Dear Editors: 








ESSIVE FARMER AND,.GAZETTR 


brother eight years old.‘ We have a 
little cotton patch this year. We put 
all of our money in the bank. if 
help mamma keep house, feed the 
chickens and get up the eggs. 


Louisburg, N. C. B. B 


The Progressive Farmer and Ga- 
zette ought to be in the home of 
every farmer in North Carolina ag 
well as the home of every man who 
is interested in the progress of the 


State.—Thomas Dupree, Greenville 
N. ¢C. : 


Wanted —100 Young Men and Women 
to prepare frr positions now awaiting them 

Bowkt eepers, Sienographers, Sales en ard T ie 
graph Operators P's tions secured for a} pon 
ses or money refunded. May learn and pay turtion 
when pesition is secured. Lessors by mail if d ~ 
sired Write at once for information KS 
Souvhern Co. mercial Schoot Winston-Sal 

M ilmington, Salisbury, Rocky Mount, N.C and 
Florence, S Endorsed by our Governors and 
leadi: g business men. = 
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training develops prompt obed 


lawn, athletic park, one bo igs 
1p 


acres. Ideal climate, he 

















Horner Military School 


Oxford, North Carclina 


Classical, Scientific and English Courses. Prepares for Cole 
lege, University or the Government Academies. 


Academy 58 years old, with experienced teachers. Cadets 
dine with the principal and ladies of his family, securing 
the culture of homelife. Cultivates and educates, 
buildings, perfectsanitation, wholesome fare, no crowding. 
Best moral, mental, physical and social training. 


ul environment. In the social 
atmosphere of refined Christian people. The town noted 
for over a century as an educational centre. 
Catalogues ready for distributing 
HORNER MILITARY SCHOOL 
Col. J. C. Horner, Principal, Oxford, N. C. 


a 


1851 





: Military 
ience and manly carriage, 


Modern 


Shady 


ter mile running track, 300 
















YOUNG M 
LEARN 


promotion. 





Positions paying $50 to $75 a month guaranteed. Quick 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, 
L. Box 272, NEWNAN, GA. 


Ss. S. T. established 22 
years. Big demand for 
our graduates, Students 
qualify in few months, 


EN AND LADIES 
TELEGRAPHY! 


Write today for free illustrated catalog, 





Pay ny 








ber 


A HIGH-CL 


the progressive, 
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our illustrated 


National Association of College Faculties, 








ASS INSTITUTION; member of the 


Situated in center of 
cultured sectionoftheSouth. An ideal, health- 


Py ful, invigorating winterclimate. If youareinterested, write for 


catalog; complete informatien, Catalog free. 


Write today to DR. S. W. FOSTER, Deax,93 N. Butler St. Atlanta, Ga. 





Thorough and complete course. 
itary Officers, Army Veterinarians, U. S. 
DR. 8. STEWART, Secretary, 





fre” x 






Medicine, Dentistry, Pharmacy 
Seventy-third Session begins Sept. 13, 1910, 
Excellent laboratory and clinical facilities. 
838 Climate salubrious, Living expenses moderate. 





No damage to 






No matter how big or how little your farm may be this machine 
will save labor and make more money for you than any of the expen- 
sive two-horse or three-horse drills. 


Free Booklet gives full information. 


THE COLE MFG. CO., 


Box 300, Charlotte, N. C. 


Haul more, last longer, run lighter, ask any 
THORNHILL owner or dealer. 








Write for terms and catalog Hf 
Christopher Tompkins, M.D., Dean, Richmond, Ya. 





East Carolina 


Teachers’ Training School 


A State school organized and maintained for 
one detinite purpose:—Training young men and 
women for tesching. The regular session opens 
Tuesday. September 213, 1910. For catalogue 
| and information, address 

Greenville, N. C. 


ROBT. H WIGHT, President, 

LD (INCORPORATED ) Z dle 
BUSINESS-— When you think of going to school 
write ior a new catalogue and svecial offer of ihe 
leading Business and Shurthand Schvols, address 
King’s Business College, Kal igh, N. ., Cnar- 


lotte, N. «. Wealso teach Booskeeping, Short- 
hand, Penmanship, etc., (by mail ) 


THRE NORTH CAROLINA 


College of Agriculture & Mechanic Arts 


The state’s college for training in- 
dustrial workers. Oourses im Agrti- 
culture, Horticulture, Animal Hus 
sandry and Dairying; im Oivil, Elec- 
trical and Mechanica! Engineering. 
i= Cotton Milling and Dyeing; ta 
industrial Chemistry; amd im Agrt- 
valtural teaehing. 

Bmtrance ecxaminations at 
~unty seat om the 14th of July. 


D. EH. HILL, President, 
West Raleigh, N. © 


enact 





KANSAS CITY VETERINARY COLLEGE 


Great Demand for Graduates as Practitioners, Teachers, Investigators, Sate 
Inspectors. Catalog and other information sent on application, 


1380 East 15th Street. Kansas City, Mo. 





INDUSTRIAL CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, Inc 


School for boys and girls of limited means. 
Terms: Pay students $10.00, entrance fee, and 
$10.00 per month; work students $25.00 on enter- 
ing and four hours work per day. Best advantages 
in business courses for little money. artesian 
water dress 


JOHN W. TYNDALL, A.M.. 
Kini N 





iN, 


Di. - President, 





The Bingham School | 
Pe Orange County, near 
. Mebane, North Carolina 
Established 1793 


A busy and lovable home 
for boys, on Southern Rail- 
way, in the country. A 
location famous forsafety, 
health and beauty. Strong 
graduate faculty of Chris- 
tian men, giving constant 
and individual attention. 
Military discipline, firm 
yet affectionate. Outdoor 
¥ life, with Tennis and other 
7 healthfol sports. Hazing 
abhorred. Bible, Physical 

a enlture and fine Penmanship. 
specialties. Full Classical, Commercial, Scien- 
tificand Music Courses. Small classes. Terms 
reasonable. For illustrated catafogue, address 


PRESTON LEWIS GRAY, B.L.,Box 12, Mesane,N.C, 
































FARM TRAINING FOR NEGROES 


Don’t go to the cities. Be a scienti- 
fic farmer and you are independent 
for life. 


North Carolina Agricultural 
and Mechanical College 


will train you to become a successful farmet, 

a skilled mechanic, an expert dairyman or& 

successful teacher. Buard, lodging and tuition 

ph = per month. For catalogue ur free tuition, 
ress 


JAS. B. DUDLEY, PRESIDENT, 
Greensboro, N. C. 





























